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NATURE AND GRACE IN 
THE FAERIE QUEENE: 
THE PROBLEM REVIEWED 


BY THEODOR GANG 


The doctrine of Two Realms which Professor Woodhouse 
introduced to students of English literature in his studies of 
Comus and The Faerie Queene’ has apparently been widely 
accepted as an authentic doctrine of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. The original aim of the present essay was to 
show that it was nothing of the kind; yet in his interpretation 
of Spenser, at any rate, Professor Woodhouse touched on so many 
interesting problems that it seemed ungrateful to do no more 
than to dismiss his conclusions by denying his premises. I have 
therefore examined his interpretation of The Faerie Queene in 
some detail, and attempted to offer new or reaffirm old solutions 
to problems which he raises or touches on. 


I 


According to Professor Woodhouse, 


In Spenser’s day, as in Milton’s, the two orders of nature and of grace 
were universally accepted as a frame of reference, whether they were 
specifically named or not. ... In the natural order belonged not only 
what is commonly called the world of nature inanimate and animate, 


*A. S. P. Woodhouse, “ The Argument of Milton’s Comus,” Univ. Toronto Quart. 
(1941) , 46-71; ‘‘ Nature and Grace in The Faerie Queene,” ELH, XVI (1949), 194-228. 
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but also man himself considered simply as a denizen of that world. 
The rule of its order was expressed not only in the physical laws of 
nature, but in natural ethics (in what is significantly called the law of 
nature) and even in natural as opposed to revealed religion. This 
order was apprehended in experience and interpreted by reason; and 
it had its own wisdom, for upon the law of nature had been erected 
the ethical system of a Plato, an Aristotle or a Cicero. It had its own 
institutions, of which the highest was the state... . To the order of 
grace, on the other hand, belonged man in his character of super- 
natural being, with all that concerned his salvation under the old 
dispensation and the new. The rule of its government was the revealed 
will of God, received and interpreted by faith, and it included a special 
kind of experience, called religious experience. The order of grace had 


also its appropriate institution, the Church. . . 2 


Further, he alleges, some Christians, particularly extreme Prot- 
estants, saw the two orders as sharply distinct, though in a 
manner parallel, so that they discerned correspondences between 
virtues and vices on the level of nature and those on the level of 
grace. What precisely would be meant by a vice on the level 
of grace, Professor Woodhouse does not explain. Now it is true 
that Protestants of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries some- 
times said that man belonged to two realms. It is also true that 
they (like other Christians) distinguished between nature and 
grace, natural and supernatural, flesh and spirit, the world and 
Christ, and many other similarly paired concepts. But these 
distinctions are not all of exactly the same kind; thus grace and 
the supernatural are not co-extensive. Again, some of these pairs 
express a sharp opposition (“the old man and the new,” for 
example) ; others, such as “natural” and “ super-natural,” are 
not, strictly speaking, pairs of opposites at all. It is therefore 
a mistake to regard these pairs of concepts as special cases of one 
grand antinomy; and even more misleading to say that this 
antinomy can be assimilated to the distinction between the Two 
Realms, as the earlier Protestants understood it. 

But what precisely are these two realms? The expression seems 
originally to be Luther’s.? For Luther, the Christian was a citizen 
of two realms in the sense that he was subject to two rulers— 
Worldly Authority (in the form of prince, magistrate, husband, 
parent and so on), and Christ. The New Testament presents 


?“ Nature and Grace,” p. 195. 


* This account is largely based on F. Lau, Luthers Lehre von den beiden Reichen, 
Berlin, 1953. 
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the Christian with an apparent dilemma. On the one hand, Christ 
enjoins obedience to worldly authority * but on the other hand, 
the Sermon on the Mount bids us love our enemies, turn the other 
cheek, and swear not at all—biddings which the conscientious 
citizen (who must swear in courts of law, bring evildoers to 
justice, and kill his country’s enemies) often cannot obey. The 
Catholic church solved the dilemma by explaining that the 
teachings of the Sermon on the Mount are not commandments, 
but rather precepts and counsels, which of course the Christian 
must strive to obey as far as possible. The more he succeeds in 
following them, the greater spiritual heights will he attain; but 
they are not to be regarded as God’s minimum demands on man. 

Now although Luther, too, insisted that the Gospel was not 
“Law,” ° he contemptuously dismisses the idea that its teachings 
are merely to be taken as advice.’ He holds that the Gospel (by 
which he means not only the four gospels, but also the Pauline 
writings) is essential to salvation, since it tells how the Law is 
to be obeyed. It is to be obeyed inwardly, as well as outwardly: 
mere outward obedience, which results from fear of punishment, 
is hypocrisy, and merits punishment.’ Moreover, the fear of 
punishment with which knowledge of the Law inevitably fills us, 
makes inward obedience impossible; and so man seems inevitably 
to merit damnation. And yet the Gospel, though it shows how 
man cannot hope to obey the Law inwardly, as he ought, also 
promises that if he loves God, he shall be forgiven his disobedience 
to the law. But if he trusts in God’s forgiveness, he is free from 
fear; and if he does not fear, he can obey the law out of love, 
that is, as he ought.’ All this, man can learn from the Gospel 
alone; hence it is to be regarded, not as a source of guidance to 
virtue and spiritual heights, but simply as the necessary, and 
sufficient, and only, guide to salvation. 

From this point of view the Catholic solution to the Christian’s 
dilemma seemed frivolous; but another solution suggested itself. 
If it is the inward act that matters, and to which the Gospel 
primarily refers, then outward behaviour is not always bound by 


* Matthew, xxii, 21. 

°“ Preface to the New Testament,” in Reformation Writings of Luther (tr. B. L. 
Woolf, 1956), II, 281. 

*Lau, p. 22, note 38. 

™“ Preface to Romans,” op. cit., II, 284-5. 

°H. H. Kramm, The Theology of Luther (1947), pp. 59-62. 
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the Gospel. According to Luther, a very large part of man’s 
outward activity is subject to the laws of the world; he is a 
citizen of the “worldly kingdom.” This kingdom is divinely 
ordained, to the end that evil shall not overrun the world; * and 
all kings and magistrates, masters and parents and husbands, 
whether they know it or not, are God’s officers in it. The chief 
characteristic of this kingdom is that its government is based on 
constraint and force: it is ruled by the sword; it does not forgive 
offences, but punishes them.?° 

This, and not Professor Woodhouse’s realm of natural virtues 
and vices, constituted Luther’s “ worldly kingdom ”; and Luther’s 
“realm of grace” is similarly remote from Professor Woodhouse’s. 
The realm of grace, or kingdom of Christ, as Luther likes to call 
it, is to be found wherever Christ’s word is preached, sacra- 
ments are administered, and Christ pardons sin.” It is essentially 
concerned with the inward man; for it is in his heart that man 
must be humble, charitable, long-suffering and forgiving, however 
much he may be outwardly obliged to uphold the dignity of his 
rank, punish offenders, or fight the enemies of his prince. Of 
course this does not mean that the Sermon on the Mount need 
not influence outward conduct at all. On the contrary: thus, 
Luther insists that judges should be guided, not by their law- 
books, but rather by charity and by the natural law. 

This conjunction of charity and natural law reminds us that 
for Luther, and not only for him, the natural law was the law 
of God engraved in men’s hearts.’* Certainly Luther did not 
regard it (as Professor Woodhouse does) as the law of a “ realm 
of nature ” as opposed to a “realm of grace.” For Luther con- 
siders that there is only one law. This God has written in men’s 
hearts and revealed in the Law of Moses. The law of any given 
society (“positive law”) is merely an adaptation of the law of 
nature. Hence the Law of Moses, in as much as it is the law of 
God particularly adapted to the Jews, is universally valid only 
to the same extent as, say, the Saxon legal code.1* The difference 
between the realm of Christ and the kingdom of the world is 
not that they have different laws, but that in the realm of Christ 
there is forgiveness for breaches of the law, while in the world 


° Lau, pp. 48-9. 
** Teed. p. "B81. 12 Ibid., pp. 40-44. 
2 Lau, p. 33. *8 Ibid., p. 9, note 4. 
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there must be punishment. But because there is forgiveness, 
there is no fear; and because the Christian is free from fear of 
punishment—free, in fact, from coercion—he is said to be free 
of the law. This is the “ Christian liberty ” which is so important 
a concept in Protestant thought. 

It is in Calvin’s exposition of Christian liberty that we find 
his version of the doctrine of two realms. Read in isolation, the 
passage might be taken to support Professor Woodhouse’s doc- 
trine; but Calvin is making quite a different point. He is merely 
explaining how it is that the Christian, who is said to be free 
of the law, is in fact bound to obey civil authorities. There are 
in man two jurisdictions, 


the one spirituall, whereby the conscience is framed to godliness and 
to the worship of God: the other ciuile, whereby man is trained to the 
duties of humanitie and ciuilitie to be kept among men. . . . For there 
are in man as it were two worldes, which both diuerse kinges and 
lawes may gouerne.’* 


The point Calvin is making is that in all kinds of practical 
affairs (even ecclesiastical ones) no spiritual questions arise; 
and in these cases, it is quite irrelevant to plead Christian liberty: 
civil law has to be obeyed, and it is merely confusing to try 
to introduce spiritual issues where there are none. But Calvin 
does not suggest that the law of society is identical with the 
natural law; on the contrary, he too regards natural law as the 
Law of God written in our hearts; and “the end of the lawe 
naturell is, that man may be made inexcusable,” * that is, may 
be prevented from pleading ignorance when he is arraigned for 
the sins which he inevitably commits. 

Calvin does not say a great deal about the distinction between 
the two realms; he treats it rather as a useful guide to clear 
thinking about man’s duties towards society than as a fundamental 
doctrine about the nature of man. He certainly does not try to 
assimilate to it the distinction between earthly and heavenly 
things, or that between man’s natural and his supernatural 
powers. If he did, he could not hold, as he does, that our natural 
powers, as well as our supernatural, are concerned with heavenly 
things. In fact, our conscience (so very much an instrument of 


14 Institutes (1559), III, xix, 15. I quote from T. Norton’s tr., 1561. 
18 Tbid., II, ii, 23. 
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the inward kingdom) is a natural faculty; Calvin regards it as a 
function of our natural reason.’® 

One might sum up the Protestant position by saying that it 
did not accept the possibility of more than one kind of righteous- 
ness. Even moral philosophy could be considered as part of the 


divine law.*’ On the other hand, in a certain sphere of man’s 
outward actions, the question of righteousness did not directly 
arise. Where the frontiers of this region were to be drawn was 
of course the subject of endless debate. 

On the other hand, however, Catholicism has long been 
prepared to admit the existence of two kinds of righteousness, 
two scales of value: 


Ends are twofold, and so, therefore, are human values. One is the 
ultimate, the other proximate and particular. Our ultimate and prin- 
eye good is the enjoying of God. 

ile Nid ot att les saab sat sti sh, a¥ al? if. Fh 
ia secondary ends may perfectly’ mal oa ee. ge “A life 


which may be satisfactory when measured by such secondary 
ends as the good of society may well be unsatisfactory when 
measured by its principal end, the enjoying of God. There is 
thus a distinction betwen perfect and imperfect virtue. More- 
over, a life of worldly virtue may be lived simply by the “ natural ” 
virtues we can acquire by our own efforts, but the life of the 
higher virtue—-the life of grace—can only be lived with the aid 
of the theological virtues of faith, hope and charity, which God 
infuses into us.’® Moreover, other divinely infused habits come 
to supplement the theological virtues. These are the “ infused 
moral virtues,” which correspond to the acquired moral virtues 
but differ from them in their formal object and immediate 
purpose. Thus, acquired temperance (the “natural” virtue) is 
concerned with keeping the body healthy and the mind clear; 
infused temperance on the other hand demands self-denial and 
aims at the subjection of the body.” 

Some of this doctrine may have gone to the making of Professor 
Woodhouse’s two realms. He makes much of the distinctions 


18 Ibid., II, ii, 18-22. 

*7 Melanchthon, Moralis Philosophiae Epitome (Lyons, 1541), p. 10. 

*8 Aquinas, Summa Theologiae, Ila-Ilae, xxiii, 7; tr. T. Gilby, in Aquinas, Theoloyical 
Texts (1955), p. 213. 

7° Ibid., Ia-ITae, Ixiii, 8-4; op. cit., p. 223. 

2° Ibid. 
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between virtues on the level of nature and the level of grace. 
Yet the distinction he makes, and the correspondences he sees 
hetween them, are not identical with those of Catholic teaching. 
For example, where Aquinas distinguishes between natural and 
supernatural temperance, Woodhouse holds that the supernatural 
virtue corresponding to temperance is virginity.** But then Pro- 
fessor Woodhouse never explains precisely how he conceives of 
virtues on the level of grace; and, quite unlike Aquinas, he thinks 
that there are sins on both levels, too. Here it looks very much 
as if the distinction between his two realms comes down to 
nothing subtler than that between the physical and the im- 
material—which does not even correspond to the New Testament 
distinction between flesh and spirit. 

At all events, Woodhouse’s two realms cannot be reconciled 
with the Catholic position: 

The supernatural virtues are not superimposed on the natural 
virtues describes in Aristotle’s Ethics, as though the Christian had to 
live at two different levels. The natural virtues, sometimes called the 


acquired virtues, are charged with grace, and give a new mode and 
object. . . .?? 


To simplify violently, one might say that Catholic believed in 
two kinds of righteousness, but not in two realms; Protestants, 
in two realms, but only a single kind of righteousness. The realms 
of nature and grace which Professor Woodhouse describes are 
not the two realms of the Protestants, and look rather as if they 
had been produced by a conflation of incompatible Catholic and 
Protestant doctrines. 


II 


But although it is meaningless to assign various portions of The 
Faerie Queene to the realms of nature or grace, Professor Wood- 
house often comes close to asking legitimate questions; for example, 
whether particular episodes refer to natural or supernatural things. 
Yet before we try to answer such questions, we must firmly 
remind ourselves that The Faerie Queene is not a theological 
poem. It is concerned with morality—with human behaviour 
seen from without and within. Spenser avoids theological contro- 


“The Argument of Milton’s Comus,” pp. 49-50. 
* T. Gilby in his notes to Aquinas, op. cit., p. 219. 





versy; and it is probably quite wrong to look for specifically 
Calvinist, or Lutheran, or even Catholic emphases. Even on 
important a matter as the freedom of the will he has nothing 
unambiguous to say.** Where he touches on theology, as he 
must, he generally makes use of doctrines and concepts held by 
Protestants and Catholics alike. 

Now in the first book Professor Woodhouse puts his finger on 
an interesting point, though he does not perhaps notice just 
how interesting it is. Una is rescued by the Lion, then by the 
Satyrs, and then by Satryrane; and Woodhouse takes all these 
to be manifestations of “ nature ” in his sense of the word. And 
indeed, all three interventions (by creatures at various removes 
from full humanity) do look like interventions of “ nature” in 
some sense or other. But it seems odd that Una, divine truth, 
should be saved three times by “ nature ”—until we remember 
that Una’s champion himself is, at the outset of his quest, a 
“natural” man. 

Woodhouse may be right in identifying the Lion with natural 
law; though in that case he would stand, not for the natural law 
of the theologians which we have described, but the natural law 
of the jurists—that immutable law which nature teaches men and 
beasts, and by which, for example, they procreate and bring up 
offspring.** 

This kind of natural law could certainly be regarded as evi- 
dence for a divine order in the universe, and so support divine 
truth. But I suspect that Spenser had in mind something less 
precisely technical than the natural law of the jurists. Is it not 
more likely that the Lion’s instinctive acknowledgement of royal 
blood is simply meant as a symbol of the way in which created 
nature testifies to the existence of God? 

The satyrs are more difficult. Satyrs are not common in epic, 
pastoral being their natural habitat; and the world of pastoral 
is in a special sense the natural world. It is certainly not devoid 
of evil and suffering; but it is also a world of innocence. The 
satyr who abducts Silvia in the Aminta is not a monster of 
depravity; he is as little a moral agent as any other character 


28 The Red Cross Knight is one of the elect; but election is not incompatible with 
free will. In the poem, we get the impression that Una chose the Knight; in the Letter 
to Ralegh, we find that he volunteered against her wishes. Evidently Spenser was not 
cconsidering the theological implications of the manner in which the quest opens. 

** Justinian, Institutes, I, 1. 
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inthat poem. And the amorality of pastoral world seems to cling 
to Spenser’s satyrs. 

Traditionally, they have been interpreted as ignorant or early 
Christians.”® And it is true that satyrs have a tenuous connection 
with the early church; Abraham Fraunce tells of a satyr who 
visited-St. Anthony of Egypt to ask for intercession for his tribe.”* 
But Spenser’s delightfully pagan satyrs would be an odd symbol 
for Christians of any kind, however ignorant or early. Now Satyrs 
are hard to distinguish in appearance, behaviour and habitat, 
fom Pan. Emblem-books sometimes used the same plate to 
represent both, and Alciati’s emblematic poem on Pan would 
apply equally well to satyrs, since it turns on the mixture of goat 
and man in one creature. According to Alciati, the ancients 
worshipped Pan, that is nature, as a man who is half goat, and 
agod who is half man. Pan’s upper half is human because man’s 
imate virtue (that is, his capacity for wisdom) resides in his 
heart and head; his lower is that of a brute, since sexuality is 
what man has in common with the beasts; and sexuality is not 
governed by reason.”’ Alciati does not discriminate between 
“natura rerum ” and human nature; it is all nature to him: and 
perhaps we should not expect Spenser to draw a distinction which 
the learned jurisconsult ignored. At all events, it seems quite 
possible that Spenser’s satyrs, like Alciati’s Pan, represent the 
iwo-fold aspect of nature (human or external) —the mixture in 
it of reason and of blind appetite, the divine and the brutish. 
Of course they do not stand for uncorrupted nature, as Wood- 
house supposes,”* since uncorrupted (i.e. prelapsarian) nature 
was entirely rational; on the other hand, nature is here regarded 
optimistically: we are shown the residue of goodness rather than 
the corruptions. The Satyrs at least recognize Una as beautiful 
and divine. As Calvin points out, men’s natural intellect leads 
them to believe in the existence of a god, but inevitably leads 
them to devise false and idolatrous worship.” The satyrs wor- 
ship Una’s ass. 


** Upton and Percival, quoted in Spenser, Works (Baltimore, 1932), I, 240. 

** The Third Parte of the Countesse of Pembrokes Yuychurch, 1592, fol. 11v. 

**T have paraphrased the poem from the emblem ‘ Natura,’ in Alciati’s Emblemata 
(Antwerp, 1574), p. 263. In this, as in several other editions, the same plate, now 
representing a satyr, also illustrates the emblem “ Luxuria” (p. 212). 

*8“ Nature and Grace,” p. 203. 

*° Commentary on the Gospel of St. John (tr. W. Pringle, 1847), III, 6. 
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If the satyrs are half-human, Satyrane must be three-quarter 
man to one quarter beast. Even his human antecedents ar 
brutish enough: His mother Thyamis (apparently from @vds, a 
Bacchante, or @iw, to rage, be inspired) , is daughter of Labryde 
(AdBpos = boisterous) and wife of Therion (= beast) ; *° driven 
by sexual desire she goes into the forest, where a Satyr finds 
her and begets Satyrane on her. Now this child, who grows up 
in the wilds, and outdoes the satyrs in fierceness, uses his powers 
to impose restraints on the lawless beasts of the forest—* That 
his behest they feared, as a tyrans law” (I, vi, 26). The speci- 
fically human powers of reason were partly eclipsed in the satyrs; 
they are fully present in Satyrane, emerging in spite of the beast 
in his ancestry: he invents law. What is more, he is capable of 
profiting by Una’s “ discipline of faith and veritie ” (I, vi, 31), 
He seems to represent human nature at its best. 

We have said that the three rescues of Una may represent the 
support which Truth receives from three aspects of nature. There 
are various senses in which this formula could be taken. Perhaps 
the three aspects are brute creation (as in the instinct of animals), 
man at his least rational, and rational man at his best. Or a more 
theological sense might be read into the second and third rescues; 
the satyrs might stand for nature unregenerate, while Satyrane 
stands for nature as it is found in the elect. Or perhaps the Lion 
stands for men who are guided by instinct, Satyrane the fully 
rational man, and the satyrs an intermediate stage. One can go 
on making keys, all slightly different, and all of which will fit 
this lock quite well—which may lead us to think that it is a 
simpler lock than we had supposed. In other words, Spenser 
may be expressing a much more general proposition, of which 
the detailed interpretations are merely particular applications. 
Perhaps all he is saying is that there are three grades of nature, 
from total beast to man three parts perfect (perfection being 
impossible in unredeemed nature) and that each, in its way, 
supports divine truth. 





®° It is just possible that Thyamis should stand for divine inspiration, rather than 
for mere raging; but Labryde and Therion make this interpretation rather unlikely. 
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III 


A problem on which Professor Woodhouse appears to me quite 
misleading is that of the two-fold temptation of the Red Cross 
Knight. Why can the Knight escape from Lucifera, and yet 
immediately thereafter fall a victim to Orgolio? It is an old 
puzzle, and Woodhouse solves it by making Lucifera and the 
sven deadly sins stand for sin on the “ level of nature,” Orgolio 
for sin on the “level of grace.” Now even if for this distinction 
we substitute a meaningful one, calling Lucifera external and 
Orgolio spiritual pride, the interpretation is rather strained. In 
the first place it would be odd of Spenser to make the seven 
deadly sins less dangerous than a sin not included in their 
number; secondly, it seems unlikely that Spenser would use an 
earth-born giant as a symbol for spiritual pride, and a fallen 
angel as that for a merely external pride. A poet must preserve 
some kind of appropriateness in his symbols; if we assume that 
anything can stand for anything, we shall find ourselves reading 
The Faerie Queene as an equation with a large number of un- 
knowns and an infinite number of solutions—not as an allegorical 
poem. 

But the Red Cross Knight’s twofold encounter with sin is 
capable of a plausible solution. In the House of Pride, the Seven 
Deadly Sins put on a public performance in their proper shapes. 
Even Satan joins in undisguised. Now this is how sins appear 
when we think about them in the abstract, or when we contem- 
plate them in other people. Any fool can see that they are bad; 
and so the Red Cross Knight at once finds much to dislike in 
Lucifera’s court, thinking “ all their glorie vaine in knightly vew,/ 
And that great Princesse too exceeding prowd ” (I, iv, 15). But 
it is quite another matter when temptation to a particular sin 
assails us: 


Euery man, if it be generally asked, will affirme, that manslaughter 
is euell; but he that conspireth to kil his enemies, deliberateth vpon 
it,as on a good thing. The adulterer will generally condemn adulterie, 
but in his owne, priuately he will flatter himself. 


And this is precisely how it goes with the Red Cross Knight. 
Common Sense (the Dwarf) tells him all about the evils of pride: 
the historical examples, immured in the dungeon, serve to drive 


" Calvin, Institutes, II, ii, 23. 
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home the lesson; yet for all that, the moment he has escaped 
he takes off the armour of the Christian man and promptly falk 
into sin. First he falls into lechery, which is shown on the liter) 


“ee 


level (he and Duessa “gan of solace treate,” I, vii, 4); hi 
second sin, sloth, is represented by the myth of the slothfi 
fountain, and the effect of its waters on him; and when a straight. 
forward allegorical character, Orgolio, appears, he takes th 
reader almost as much by surprise as he takes the Knight. It j 
only too easy to miss (as Professor Woodhouse seems to have 
done) the degrees by which the Knight falls into the sin of pride 
and it is characteristic of Spenser’s subtlety that he should have 
made it so easy for us to miss them. 


It seems to be widely agreed that Prince Arthur, when he 
rescues the Knight from the dungeon of Orgolio, must represent 
grace. Professor Woodhouse seems to accept this reading. Never. 
theless it is unlikely. If Arthur stood for grace, the Red Cross 
Knight’s lapse into despair immediately after his rescue would be 
absurd; and we should expect Arthur, not Una, to save him from 
Despair and bring him to the House of Holiness. On a Protestant 
view, grace is more than rescue from a particular sin: it does 
nothing less than convert a man, give him a new heart in place 
of his old heart of stone.** Nor would Arthur adequately represent 
a more Catholic conception of grace; “ actual grace” (the only 
kind appropriate here) involves a positive turning to God," 
such as the Knight does not experience until the House 
Holiness. 


Spenser, in the Letter to Ralegh, gives no hint that Arthur 
could be meant to stand for grace; no doubt the interpretation 
has arisen from a misinterpretation of one stanza: 


Ay me, how many perils doe enfold 
The righteous man, to make him daily fall? 
Were not, that heauenly grace doth him vphold, 
And stedfast truth acquite him out of all. 
Her loue is firme, her care continuall, 
So oft as he through his owne foolish pride, 


*? Calvin, Institutes, II, iii, 6. Luther, “ Pref. to Romans,” op. cit., pp. 287-8, says: 
“His grace does not come in portions and pieces separately like so many gifts, rathe 
it takes us up completely into its embrace for the sake of Christ our mediator and 
intercessor, and in order that the gifts may take root in us.” 

*® Aquinas, op. cit., pp. 158-162. 
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Or weakness is to sinfull bands made thrall: 
Else should this Redcrosse knight in bands haue dyde, 

For whose deliuerance she this Prince doth thither guide. 

(I, viii, 1) 

“She” in the last line is Una; grammatically, “ she ” stands for 
“stedfast truth ” in line 4. So it is perhaps natural to assume 
that the Prince is to be identified with the “ heauenly grace ” of 
the third line; but a moment’s reflection shows that this cannot 
be right. It does not make sense to speak of truth as guiding 
gace, Spenser has moved from a statement about grace to one 
about truth, and from that to a statement about Una; and so 
he introduces the Prince. That is all. 

What then does the Prince represent? Reluctantly we must, 
I think, take Spenser’s word for it that he represents the all- 
inclusive virtue which he (no doubt wrongly) named Magnificence. 
There may be earlier strata of the poem where he has no alle- 
grical significance; but here and in Bk. II the interpretation 
given in the Ralegh letter will do. Yet what precisely does 


‘Spenser mean by Magnificence? Apart from being a sort of 


general quality of being virtuous, what is it? The Ralegh letter 
shows that it is the desire for glory; and this could be both 
temporal and spiritual glory. It is obvious how such a desire 
can be an auxiliary to any other virtue, and will serve to save 
the Red Cross Knight even from the dungeon of Orgolio. One 
might even see a meaning in the fact that Una brings him to 
the rescue: it is only through divine truth that man will know 
the difference between worldly pride and the pursuit of true 
glory, and so be saved from pride; but again, this may be reading 
too much into the text. Of course, we may find the whole con- 
ception of Magnificence odd and unconvincingly; but Spenser 
evidently, at one stage at least, thought it important. 


IV 


By his excessive insistence that Book II is on the “level of 
nature,’ (even though he sees in the Maleger episode an inter- 
vention by grace) Professor Woodhouse has missed the connec- 
tions which Spenser here indicates quite clearly between practical 
good conduct and Christian virtue. Certainly temperance is much 
concerned with earthly, particularly physical things; certainly, 
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too, Spenser seems to have some approximately Aristotelian ideas 
about it. And a great deal of Bk. II is concerned with the secular 
life of man, from his sexual passions to his digestive functions, 
Still, we should not perhaps be in too much of a hurry to explain 
away the angel who stands guards over Guyon in canto viii;* 
perhaps Spenser is presenting a coherent argument here, not just 
a series of separate points. 

In the first place we have no right to presuppose that ten- 
perance must be a merely natural virtue. We have seen that 
for Aquinas temperance could be a supernatural virtue; but we 
need not go to the schoolmen to learn this lesson. St. Paul lists 
temperance with love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, good- 
ness, faith, and meekness as “ fruit of the spirit” (Galatians, v, 
22-3); Peter adds it to faith, virtue, knowledge, patience, godliness, 
brotherly kindness and charity (II Peter, i, 5-8). 

Now certainly, so long as Guyon is accompanied by the Palmer, 
and struggles against Furor, Pyrochles, and similar passions ot 
perturbations, he could very well stand for a natural virtue. 
But could he in the House of Mammon? So far as Aristotelian 
ethics are concerned, wealth is not inherently good or ill; the 
virtuous make good use of it, the evil, bad. But Guyon does not 
try to persuade Mammon to spend his wealth on _ beneficial 
schemes, or leave with his pockets moderately well filled, as a 
sensible man might have done; he utterly rejects riches and will 
not allow them any merit—they are the root of all disquietness, 
got with guile and preserved with dread; causes of every kind 
of evil and source of “ hellish couetize, That noble heart as great 
dishonour doth despize ” (II, vii, 12). Subsequently Guyon does 
appeal to the principle of the mean: in the “ antique world,” men 
were satisfied with what God’s bounty provided; 


But later ages pride, like corn-fed steed, 
Abused her plenty, and fat swolne encreace 
To all licentious lust, and gan exceed 
The measure of her meane, and naturall first need. 
(II, vii, 16) 


Again, Guyon offers a more or less Aristotelian reason for not 
accepting Mammon’s offered gifts, when he says that he cannot 
2 


*4 Professor Woodhouse (“Nature and Grace,” p. 211) holds that the supernatural 
does intervene in the world of nature, in the guise of providence, which the angel 
therefore represents. 
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touch money without knowing that it was rightly come by (“till 
[know it well be got,” IT, vii, 19); according to Aristotle, the 
iberal man will not accept money from a tainted source.* But 
itis merely an excuse; Guyon is determined, whatever happens, 
jot to touch anything; and rightly so, for if he did, or if he laid 
ustfull eye or lips on anything he desired—or even, if “ sleepe 
his eye-strings did vntye,” the fiend behind his back would tear 
him (II, vii, 27). 

And then, is it not significant that this is the house of Mammon, 
not of some classical god of wealth? ** The Biblical point about 
Mammon is that you cannot serve both him and God (Matthew, 
vi, 24). Now Spenser puts into the river Cocytus two figures 
whom we should not normally think of associating: Tantalus 
ad Pilate (II, vii, 57-62). Tantalus is a conventional symbol 
for avarice; but what is Pilate doing in his company? 


I Pilate am the falsest Iudge, alas, 
And most vniust, that by vnrighteous 
And wicked doome, to Iewes dispiteous 
Deliuered vp the Lord of life to die, 
And did acquite a murdrer felonous; 

(II, vii, 62) 


Whatever has false judgement to do with avarice on the one hand, 
and temperance on the other? The point, I think, is that Pilate 
judged unjustly (and against his conscience) for motives of 
political expediency—for the sake of peace and quiet: 


When Pilate saw that he could prevail nothing, but that rather a 
tumult was made, he took water and washed his hands before the 
multitude, saying, I am innocent of the blood of this just person: 
ee ye to it. (Matthew, xxvii, 24) 


Now Mammon is not merely a money-god, but God of the World 
ind Worldlings; and so, naturally, he would be the god of 
“practical politics.” Spenser’s portrait of him bears out such an 
interpretation. He talks and argues like a reasonable man; his 
fers seem to be fair. But his reasonableness is deceptive: the 
lightest move towards accepting his offers (i.e. towards coming 


* Nicomachean Ethics, IV, 1. 
“Professor Woodhouse maintains that the supporting imagery of Bk. II comes “ from 
the Romances and the Classics, with no significant reference to the Bible at all” 
“Nature and Grace,” p. 208). 
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to terms with the world and its values) would lead to disaster; 
the temperate man must be constantly wide awake to avoid being 
caught. Temperance here consists in not valuing what the world 
has to offer. Aristotelian ethics may provide useful arguments 
for the temperate man when the world tempts him, but they do 
not really determine his conduct. Perhaps the Palmer has been 
left behind because he is too Aristotelian a character, or because 
practical wisdom might prove a liability in the House of Mammon, 

If we understand the temptations of the House of Mammon in 
this sense, we begin to see why Spenser treats it so elaborately, 
and why it is so exhausting a test for Guyon. Guyon is able to 
resist temptation by his‘own efforts, but he cannot do s0 
indefinitely. Spenser represents his weakness as physical: he 
cannot continue longer without food or sleep (II, vii, 65). And 
it is just when the flesh is weakest through its unceasing battle 
with the world that the inner perturbations, those angry and 
lustful emotions represented by Pyrochles and Cymochles, are 
most likely to overwhelm man. When a virtuous man has just 
made some very great effort of renunciation, he is most likely 
to be defenceless against all kinds of passions he has hitherto 
kept under control. And that is why heaven has to intervene 
to save Guyon. 

The most obvious interpretation of the angel is that he stands 
for divine love. Spenser almost says so in so many words (II, 
viii, 1), and drives the point home by making him appear like 
Cupido on Idaean hill (II, viii, 6). It seems unnecessary to make 
him stand, as Professor Woodhouse does, for providence, acting 
externally * nor is it necessary to make Pyrochles and Cymochles 
at this point stand for external powers of evil, stalking the land 
with fire and slaughter. Surely it makes better sense to assume 
that they have not changed their meaning since the earlier cantos, 
and still represent inward disturbances. Spenser is in effect 
saying that, at the moment of crisis in the virtuous man’s life, 
when he seems defenceless against his own potentialities for evil, 
and not even reason is there to guide him, heavenly love will 
stop him from falling. But as soon as the Palmer appears, the 
angel hands over the care of Guyon to him; in other words, as 
soon as man’s practical wisdom is restored to him, he is once 


*7 Nature and Grace,” p. 211. Woodhouse also believes that the Angel and Arthur 


are symbolic representations of the same truth. 
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again left to fend for himself. God’s help does not relieve man 
of the necessity of fighting evil. But practical wisdom alone 
cannot hold the perturbations at bay indefinitely; and once again, 
Magnificence, the virtue-of-all-work, comes to the rescue, making 
use of Guyon’s method (to parley before fighting, II, vii, 26) 
and his sword (ib., 40). 


V 


We have seen, then, that Spenser takes a specifically Christian 
view of temperance. Nevertheless, when we come to the House 
of Alma we seem, at first, to be in a world of purely natural ethics. 
On the other hand, as Professor Woodhouse himself points out, 
the fight between Arthur and Maleger has supernatural signifi- 
cance. What is the connection between the two? 

The House of Alma appears to stand for the body, mind and 
soul of a human being who lives by a secular system of ethics. 
The body is well ordered; the passions are under control (Cupid 
plays among them unarmed, IT, ix, 34); all the faculties of the 
mind help to advise Alma; all is in due porportion and no 
supernatural agency is needed to make it so. If Spenser showed 
nothing but the interior of the castle, he might be taken to mean 
that natural ethics are sufficient to keep body, mind and soul 
from harm. But he also shows us that the castle is permanently 
besieged, by the temptations of the five senses (II, ix, 7-13) , and 
by seven other troops, who have been convincingly identified 
with the Seven Deadly Sins.** As for Maleger himself, Professor 
Woodhouse interprets him as Original Sin,®® and argues that 
Arthur fails against him because, against original’ sin, natural 
virtue has no power. Maleger renews himself when he falls to 
the ground because physical nature is, for Spenser, in some 
sense, the source of evil; *° and original sin can only be quenched 
in the waters of the lake, that is “ baptismal regeneration.” 

Some of this interpretation is convincing. We will not quibble 
about theological terms. “ Original Sin” is a term with more 


** 37, e.g. by Upton; see also J. Holloway, “ The Seven Deadly Sins in The Faerie 
Queene, Bk. II,” RES, II, 1952. 

*“Nature and Grace,” p. 222. 

“Ibid. But this must be wrong; how could the poet who wrote the Mutabilitie 
Cantos think any such thing? Surely Spenser is merely following St. Paul, who 
describes the unregenerate man as ‘ of the earth, earthy’ (I Cor., xv, 47). 
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than one meaning; but on the whole it is thought of as a flaw 
in man’s nature: one would expect to find it as a traitor in the 
castle, or a fundamental weakness of the structure, rather than 
as an external attacker; and for that reason we might prefer 
Todd’s identification of Maleger with Sin, simply. His appearance 
suggests death: 


As pale and wan as ashes was his looke, 
His bodie leane and meagre as a rake, 
And skin all withered like a dryed rooke, 
Thereto as cold and drery as a snake, 
That seem’d to tremble euermore, and quake: 
All in a canuas thin he was bedight, 
And girded with a belt of twisted brake, 
Vpon his head he wore an Helmet light, 
Made of a dead man’s skull, that seem’d a ghastly sight. 


(II, xi, 22) 


Apparently, Spenser has in mind the New Testament’s connec- 
tion between sin and death; when Paul says, “Sin revived and 
I died (Romans, vii, 9) he means, not merely biological death, 
but the whole process which leads to and beyond it—the separa- 
tion from God which begins with sin. Whether we call Maleger 
Sin, or the Death which Sin brings, or Sickness unto Death, he 
is intended to remind us of sin as the cause of death. 

Now if the House of Alma were not well governed: if, for 
example, there were strife between Concoction and Digestion, 
or if Phantastes usurped the government—the castle would soon 
fall to its enemies. The secular system of ethics and common sense 
which keep body and mind in good order are necessary if tempta- 
tions and sirfs are to be resisted. But though it is necessary, it is 
not sufficient; the castle will not be able to hold out indefinitely 
if sorties are not made against the besiegers. The supreme virtue 
of Magnificence makes a sortie, but is unable to achieve any- 
thing against Maleger. Only water (that is, either, baptism, or 
perhaps, quite generally, the Spirit) can kill sin and death. In 
short, the Alma episode represents the good man’s battle against 
sin: every earthly exertion is necessary, but the battle can only 
be won if man is regenerate—“‘ Except a man be born of water 
and of the Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom of God” 
(John, iii, 5). 
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VI 


Professor Woodhouse’s interpretation of the subsequent books 
wes wider and wider of the mark. He sees the problem of 
\moret as consisting in her “ inability to transcend the physical ” 
in her passion for Scudamour, and blames this inability on her 
ducation in the Garden of Adonis, which, he urges, has not fitted 
ier for life in this world.*t But surely this is nonsense. Whether 
op not the Garden is in the material world, it is a place from 
hich material creatures are derived. There is no suggestion that 
itis a spiritual place. Amoret is educated there because, as her 
nme suggests, she is a kind of love: and since the principal 
oncern of the garden is the creation of new material forms, it is 
probable that what Amoret learns about in the Garden is the 
rproductive side of love. And there is not the slightest sugges- 
ion that her relationship with Scudamour will “transcend the 
thysical ” after they are reunited. The original ending of Bk. III, 
vith the startling image of the Hermaphrodite, implies nothing 
jut physical union: they become one flesh. On the other hand, the 
house of Busyrane does not immediately suggest “the inability 
to transcend the physical.” We do not here find any suggestion 
if simple carnality; the enchanter Busyrane drawing magic 
fgures with Amoret’s life-blood does not much look like a figure 
ifmere lust. Lust, of course, there is in the House; the flames 
ntside the gates suggest it: it is implied in the metamorphoses 
ifthe gods, in the tapestry, and in Cupid’s triumphal procession. 
We cannot here attempt an interpretation of the House of 
Busyrane: but we can see what kind of thing Spenser appears 
0 be talking about. The tapestries show the gods degraded 
ind even suffering in the pursuit of their desires. The Cupid 
m the altar is represented as cruel and stands on a wounded 
iagon (IIT, xi, 48); the inhabitants of the house commit 
‘fowle Idolatree ” at this shrine (ibid., 49). In the next room 
there are grotesque figures (“wilde Antickes,” ibid., 51) deco- 
nting the walls: 


—_ 


ve Nature and Grace,” p. 217: “ Her education has failed to unite the human virtue 
‘chastity to the natural principle of generation because it has failed to recognize that 
ithe human level the virtue is as natural as the principle.” Would Spenser have 
‘own what this meant? 
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A thousand monstrous formes therein were made, 
Such as false loue doth oft vpon him weare 
I ’ 
For loue in thousand monstrous formes doth oft appeare. 


In the Masque of Cupid, which follows, the progress of the love. 
affair (the illicit love-affair) is represented from beginning (in 
Fancy) to end (in Infirmitie, Povertie and Death) ; in the mids 
of it, there comes Amoret, her heart drawn out of her breasi 
and pierced with a dart (III, xii, 20-21). Last, and strangest, 
we see Busyrane sitting before her, gravely “ figuring straung 
characters of his art ” in her life-blood (III, xii, 31). 


The tapestries portray love as a source of degradation and 
suffering and so does the Masque of Cupid and the altar. The 
golden “Antikes ” symbolize monstrous (i.e. perverted?) love 
Surely what Spenser is here portraying is not simply physical 
love, but physical love gone wrong: love for inappropriate objects 
(as when gods love mortals) ; illicit love; monstrous love. And 
over all these presides Busyrane. In general terms, he is cor- 
cerned with the perversion of love; perhaps he was suggested 
by Alanus de Insulis’ Antigamus, the enemy of marriage and 
instigator of adultery, sodomy, and unchaste intercourse insice 
marriage.** This is merely a guess as to his origin; the role at 
any rate seems to be right. Just what kind of unchasteness in 
marriage is the source of Amoret’s torments (and I find it hard 
to believe that it was simply excess of passion) Spenser doe: 
not, and cannot, make very clear. 

It is interesting that Spenser does not attempt to relate 
marriage to any supernatural ends. The Garden of Adonis and 
the Temple of Venus are at their different levels concerned with 
the replenishment of the natural world: the Garden at the mete- 
physical level (the union of form and matter), the Tempk 
at the physical (the union of male and female). Amoret hai 
been in each. But there is no suggestion that marriages ar 
made in heaven; or that Amoret has any function outside the 
material world. 

There is, in fact, very little reference to the supernatural i 
the third and fourth books, unless we take Belphoebe to have 
a supernatural significance—an interpretation which cannot her 
be argued. But the fifth book deals with a virtue which is neve! 





*? De Planctu Naturae, Prose V. 
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regarded as purely natural. Spenser from the very outset of that 
bok reminds us that Justice is of heavenly origin: 
Most sacred vertue she of all the rest, 
Resembling God in his imperial] might; 
Whose soueraine powre is herein most exprest, 
That both to good and bad he dealeth right 
And all his workes with Ilustice hath bedight. 
That powre he also doth to Princes lend, 
And makes them like himselfe in glorious sight, 
To sit in his owne seate, his cause to end, 
And rule his people right, as he doth recommend. 
(V, Proem, 10) 
The whole world is evidence of God’s justice: Artegall’s refutation 
of the Giant with the scales turns on this belief. But Woodhouse 
is partly right here: God’s justice, and the earthly justice based 
mit, does belong to a different category from his mercy: 
Some Clarkes doe doubt in their deuicefull art, 
Whether this heauenly thing, whereof I treat, 
To weeten Mercie, be of Iustice part, 
Or drawne forth from her by diuine extreate. 
This well I wote, that sure she is as great, 
And meriteth to haue as high a place, 
Sith in th’Almighties euerlasting seat 
She first was bred, and borne of heauenly race; 
From thence pour’d down on men, by influence of grace. 


(V, x. 1.) 


Justice is delegated to princes; mercy is infused (like, and no 
doubt along with, charity) by grace. It could perhaps be argued 
that the Mercilla episode (the condemnation of Duessa by a 
princess who represents Mercy) , and indeed the historical event 
om which it is based—the condemnation of Mary Queen of Scots 
—only make sense in the light of the Protestant theory of two 
ralms: as a worldly prince, Elizabeth had to punish, where as a 
Christian she forgave and pitied. We are perhaps too simple- 
minded if we assume that she played the hypocrite over Mary’s 
death-warrant. 

In detail, Woodhouse’s interpretation of the Mercilla episode 
is mainly wrong; he argues, for example, that the presence of 
the Litae shows that Spenser is dealing with the order of grace, 
ince they are daughters of Jove.** Yet the mere fact that they 


““Nature and Grace,” p. 220. 
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are drawn from classical mythology should dispose of that argu. 





ment; they stand for concepts which were known in the pagu 
world. It is pretty clear that Spenser is not trying to draw ; 
contrast between natural and supernatural here, or betwee 
justice and mercy: indeed, the difference between justice an/ 
mercy which we pointed out by comparing V, Proem, i and \ 
x, 1, is nowhere emphasized. On the contrary, in the second 0! 
these stanzas Spenser rather confuses the distinction by raisin 
the possibility that mercy may be a part of justice. Here, i 
anywhere, is proof that his mind did not run on systemati 
distinctions between categories of virtues. Again, Spenser make; 
nothing of the difference between clemency (which he almos 
identifies with Equity, (V, vii, 22), and mercy. If Spenser wer 
interested in pointing contrasts where there is a distinction, he 
would surely have done so here. It could just conceivably le 
argued that the entire episode of Isis Church presents a kind 
of contrast to the court of Mercilla; in the first, justice is repre. 
sented by classical symbols, and discussed in non-Christian terms 
in the second, we see justice in a Christian society, and from: 
Christian point of view. But Spenser does not underline the 
differences; he is not trying to establish a contrast. 

And this, indeed, has emerged from our study as generally 
true: Spenser is not usually interested in the contrast between 
nature and supernature: belween the Christian and the pagan, 
the natural and the divinely infused virtues. He is of cours 
perfectly aware of the differences, and when natural virtue is 
insufficient, he shows that supernatural help is required. Bu 
this is not of poetic importance; the structure of the poem, and 
the nature of the symbols employed are not affected by this 
distinction. It is one of which we must be aware if we are to 
interpret the poem aright; but it is not one on which we shoul 
base our interpretation. 


King’s College, Newcastle upon Tyne. 
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THEME AND STRUCTURE 
IN THE ALCHEMIST 


BY C. G. THAYER 


For two 
Of our inferiour workes, are at fixation. 
A third is in ascension.! 


Coleridge’s assertion that The Alchemist has one of the three 
finest plots in literature has not been challenged, perhaps because 
so few people read Jonson or have the chance to see his plays 
performed, and thus are denied the opportunity of misunderstand- 
ing him fully. And it is re-emphasized by Miss Ellis-Fermor’s 
analysis of the play’s vortical structure, in The Jacobean Drama.’ 
As she observes, the order of the action, once seen, cannot fail to 
give delight, and this order is so precise, so logical, and so perfect 
that it contributes finally to the comic effect. The reader, or 
spectator, must see that the superbly skillful handling of the 
various intrigues is a technical feat of the first order, and that in 
building his play up to a hilarious climax at the end of the fourth 
act and then giving us, not an anti-climax, as we expect, but a 
new and greater climax, Jonson has, so far as the architecture is 
concerned, given us one of the most astonishing plots imaginable. 
But this linear structure, the order of the action, is only one 
aspect—and the simplest, at that—of the total structure; and 
since it has been well defined elsewhere,’ I shall not engage in 
otiose repetition here. Let it be simply observed that the play 
is a wonderful piece of architecture, in the study of which there 
is, for the studious artisan, a world of profit and delight. But one 
segment of Miss Ellis-Fermor’s discussion, because it bears directly 
on my next point, must be mentioned. After her admirable analy- 
sis of the linear structure, she asks how we are to explain, in terms 
of structure, the long and florid (and sublime) speeches of Sir 

* Alchemist, II, iii, 95-97. All quotations are from Herford and Simpson. 


*London: Methuen, 1953, pp. 44-49. 
*In the play, for example, and by Miss Ellis-Fermor. 


C. G. Thayer 





Epicure Mammon and Tribulation Wholesome, and Dol Com- 
mon’s mad speeches out of Broughton. She explains by analogy: 
the entire structure may be compared to a painting. The organi. 
zation will be equivalent to the design, the long, florid, and spec. 
tacular speeches to the color.* But this explanation is not satis. 
factory, because if we take the analogy seriously we are confronted 
with the rather curious spectacle of a beautifully ordered line 
drawing in which striking blobs of color are scattered about, and 
that suggests something less than a superlative work of art. But 
it is interesting, and, although it doesn’t get there, it points in 
the right direction. 

In discussing the structure of Jonsonian comedy we may speak 
of two schools of criticism, the first represented by Dryden’s com- 
ments on the structure of The Silent Woman, in The Essay of 
Dramatic Poesy, and the second by Freda 'Townsend’s study of 
Jonson’s baroque technique in Apology for Bartholmew Fayre; 
which has been very ably seconded by Ray Heffner ° and Edward 
Partridge.’ Dryden, who somewhat anticipates Miss Ellis-Fermor’s 
views, sees an essentially “ classic ” structure, with a thoroughly 
logical order, proceeding through a consistently rising action, with 
the events of each act “ greater” than those of the preceding act. 
Miss Townsend and Mr. Heffner, on the other hand, are concerned 
with what might be called a symbolic structure, that is, with 
Jonson’s use of central themes or symbols, rather than line, as 
the ordering principle. What is of particular interest here is that, 
in reading Dryden’s discussion we are completely convinced of 
its accuracy, and in reading Miss Townsend’s and Mr. Heffner’s 
discussions we are equally convinced of their accuracy. This is 
especially interesting because Miss Townsend and Mr. Heffner 
seem pretty well convinced that their view is correct while Dry- 
den’s is not, that the structure is essentially baroque, not classic, 
that the linear order is not a major factor in the structure of 
Jonsonian comedy. (I don’t mean to suggest, of course, that they 


* The Jacobean Drama, pp. 47-48. 

*New York: The Modern Language Association of America, 1947, passim. See 
particularly chapter VII. 

°“ Unifying Symbols in the Comedy of Ben Jonson.” In English Stage Comedy, 
ed. W. K. Wimsatt, Jr. (English Institute Essays). New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1954, pp. 74-97. 


’ 


"“ The Allusiveness of Epicoene.” ELH, 22 (1955), pp. 98-107. 
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are intent on demolishing Dryden, which would, in any case, be 
a bit absurd. But they do take Jonson very seriously and offer 
some encouragement to Mrs. Cunningham’s hope that there may 
some day be a body of criticism worthy of the man.”) 

The point I would like to establish, then, is that both Dryden 
and his modern critics are right, and it might be weil to say that 
their views are in no way mutually exclusive. There is no reason 
why there cannot be both a linear and a thematic or symbolic 
structure; the only reason we don’t look for both in a single play 
is that few artists have minds like Ben Jonson’s. For The Silent 
Woman the comments of Dryden on the one hand, and of 
Heffner and Partridge on the other, taken together, provide a 
thoroughly accurate commentary. There is, in the play, the beauti- 
iully ordered structure which Dryden describes, and there is also 
the symbolic structure centering on noise and the epicene nature 
of the society of the play so well described by the two modern 
critics. 

The next problem which concerns us is what may be called the 
\echnique of thematic structure in The Alchemist, and to get at 
this, a little back-tracking will be necessary. It must surely have 
occurred to more students of Jonson than the present one that 
from time to time he may have known what he was doing and 
that he was not notably simple-minded, as man or as artist. 
Heffner, and, even more recently, Hays,’ have been willing 
to take seriously Jonson’s statement about his indebtedness to 
Aristophanes, in spite of the absurd view once advanced and since 
tenaciously clung to, that vetus comoedia means the morality 
play. Consider Jonson’s own statement, so specifically made and 
so cavalierly dismissed by wiser men, and see where it leads: 


Mir. You haue seene his play, Corpatvs? pray you, how is’t? 

Corp. Faith sir, I must refraine to iudge, only this I can say of it, 
‘tis strange, and of a particular kind by it selfe, somewhat like 
Vetus Comoedia: a worke that hath bounteously pleased me, 
how it will answere the generall expectation, I know not. (Every 
Man out of his Humor, Grex, 228-234.) 


*Dolora Cunningham. “The Jonsonian Masque as a Literary Form.” ELH, 22 
(1955), pp. 108-124. This is one of the most valuable essays on Jonson ever written. 

“H.R. Hays. “Satire and Identification: An Introduction to Ben Jonson.” Kenyon 
Review, XIX, 2 (Spring, 1957), pp. 267-288. 
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Mitis then asks Cordatus if the author has observed the laws o} 
comedy, in “ the Terentian manner,” to which Cordaius replies by 
giving a conventional sixteenth-century history of ancient comedy, 
mentioning a number of famous names, and concluding with the 
statement that “ euery man in the dignitie of his spirit and iudge. 


ment, supplyed something.” (257-9) The upshot of Cordatus 
argument is that one should “not be tyed to those strict and 
regular formes, which the niceness of a few (who are nothing but 
forme) would thrust vpon vs.” (268-70) The play, then, is to 
resemble Old Comedy (which does not mean the morality play, 
which is not comic, really, and which does mean the comedy of 
Aristophanes, which it has always meant), but the author has 
reserved the right to produce something more than a strict imite- 
tion of Aristophanes. The reference to Old Comedy is crucial, 
Jonson has, through Cordatus, told us what he is doing, and it 
remains for the student to see what particular aspects of Aristo- 
phanes appealed to Jonson and left their mark on his plays. The 
relevance of this to a study of theme and structure in The 
Alchemist will be apparent shortly.” 

In Aristophanes, Jonson found a comic poet intensely concerned 
with the representation of great social themes. The world of 
Aristophanic and Jonsonian comedy is the social world, the world 
of men in society. This world is seen with the satirist’s eye (one 
reason why Jonson was able to include Juvenal and Horace in 
the intellectual tradition of Old Comedy). Its inhabitants, with 
some notable exceptions, are ludicrous fools and rogues, whose 
actions are laughable as we observe the unalterable disparity be- 
tween their pretensions, their manners (or humours, for Jonsonian 
comedy), and the reality which lies beneath them." Always, 
behind the laughter, is the realization on the author’s part, and on 


*° Although the surviving edition of Aristophanes from Jonson’s famous library is 
the Geneva edition of 1607 (cf. Herford and Simpson, Volume 1, p. 265), there is 
not the slightest reason to doubt that he had read Aristotophanes carefully some time 
before he wrote Every Man Out, in 1600. As a very young man he had large Latin, 
and not much less Greek. 

* Jonson tells us, in the most obliging way, in the prologue to The Alchemist and 
again in the first chorus of The Magnetic Lady, that the “ humours” are “ the manners 
of men.” In the first Grex of EMO he tells us that the medical theory of the four 
humours may stand as a metaphor for humour as he uses it in the play. In other 
words, Jonsonian characters do not need doctors, they need to be laughed at. None 
of them is suffering from an exces of bile, blood, or phlegm. The comedy of humours 
is thus a comedy of manners. 
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the audience’s, if it is attentive, that a Socrates or a Subtle un- 
checked (in The Clouds and The Alchemist the two characters 
have a great deal in common) would be the ruin of society. In 
Jonson, since he also wrote tragedy, the point is clear, if we go 
backward from Volpone to Sejanus, because in the earlier play, 
Tiberius and Sejanus are simply Volpone and Mosca without 
laughter. 

Both Aristophanes and Jonson are comic moralists, that is, 
satirists, and the intense seriousness with which the morality is 
intended may be seen in the structure which is designed to carry 
it. The central structural device in Aristophanic comedy is of 
course the parabasis, the choral passage which occurs roughly 
a third of the way through most oi the plays, and which offers 
detailed thematic commentary on the action, often in subtle, 
allusive, and lyric terms. The parabasis is preceded by the intro- 
duction of principal characters and by an initial presentation of 
significant themes. It is followed by a series of closely and logically 
related episodes, beginning, usually, with the agon, which illustrate 
the ideas presented in the parabasis. The pattern may be de- 
scribed as introduction, explanation, illustration, although such 
a description is so over-simplified as to do violence to: Aristophanes’ 
art. The crux of this three-part structure is the parabasis, and to 
avoid external moralizing within his comic structure, Aristophanes 
uses a chorus the members of which symbolize a central theme 
vi the play—clouds, birds, dicast-wasps, initiates of the Eleusinian 
mysteries, ete. 

Tt would be tiresome to count the number of times one has read, 
or has been told, that Ben Jonson uses a “ classic” structure in 
his comedies, derived particularly from his reading of Terence 
(even though Cordatus has observed that good comedy does not 
depend on following Terence). It is quite true that a regular, 
symmetrical five-act structure, no doubt “classical” in origin, 
is to be found in Jonson’s plays (even though five acts are seldom 
to be found in classical plays) , as it is to be found in almost all 
plays of the period, but, to return to a suggestion made earlier in 
this study, there is another structural principle which complements 
the “classic ” structure and complements also, in a somewhat 
different way, the baroque or thematic structure adduced by 


“ For a discussion of this point, see footnote 14. 
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Mrs. Townsend and Heffner and Partridge. The Alchemist 
has indeed the “ vortical” structure described by Miss Ellis. 
Fermor, the “rising” structure, described by Dryden for The 
Silent Woman; it also has the thematic structure described by 
Heffner and Partridge for The Silent Woman, by Mrs. Town- 
send and Heffner and Hays for Bartholomew Fair. This the- 
matic structure is based, of course, on the whole idea of al- 
chemy, a science, philosophy, mystique, and con game, which 
applies thematically at every level in the play. When Subtle tells 
Sir Epicure Mammon that “two/ Of our inferiour workes, are 
at fixation,” he is quite clearly referring to Dapper and Drugger, 
and when he adds “ A third is in ascension,” he is of course re- 
ferring to Sir Epicure himself. Fixation is the giving of permanent 
form to a volatile spirit. Dapper and Drugger, spirits of credulous 
folly itself, are already, in II, iii, at fixation: they have become 
works of art. Ascension is distillation, evaporation, or, to apply 
Paracelsus’ immensely revealing mystique, the process of extract- 
ing the quintessence of things."* It precedes fixation. Sir Epicure 
Mammon, in II, i, ii, iii, is very much in ascension. When he 
returns in V, v, to reclaim his “ stuffs ” and then departs to preach 
the end of the world from a turnip-cart, he has passed fixation, 
which occurs at the end of the interview with Dol Common as a 
great lady gone mad reading Broughton, and is now blown up 
“in fumo.” Subtle’s quip is a revealing detail, but the most 
significant matter in this connection is the fact that Jonson, in 
his independently classic manner, so forcefully established at the 
beginning of EMO, has given a twist to his superlative archi- 
tecture by adding to the linear structure a combination of the 
Aristophaniec parabasis and agon, spoken by crucial thematic 
figures in the play. One notes, with considerable respect and 
some astonishment, that Subtle the alchemist and Surly the 
gambler, in their superb alchemical dialogue (II, iii, 125-210), 
are telling us what the play is all about, what alchemy is all about, 
and what art is all about; that this passage follows the introduction 
of typical characters and principal themes; that it is followed by a 
series of closely-related illustrative episodes; and finally, that, 
unlike the parabasis of Aristophanes, which is conceived in some- 
what different terms artistically, it is so perfect a part of the 


‘* Cf. Herford and Simpson, v. 2, p. 92. 
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architecture of the play as to be externally indistinguishable from 
the main design. It is only on the kind of close examination that 
Jonson constantly requires that we realize how important the 
passage is, and what its structural and thematic significance is. 
Subtle is explaining the principles of alchemy to Pertinax Surly, 
the “ heretic” (“ Faith, I haue a humor,/ I would not willingly 
be gull’d.” [II, i, 77-78)) : 


Svr. ... The egg’s ordain’d by nature, to that end: 
And is a chicken in potentia. 
Svs. The same we say of lead, and other mettalls, 
Which would be gold, if they had time. Mam. And that 
Our art doth furder. Svs. I, for ’twere absurd 

To thinke that nature, in the earth, bred gold 
Perfect, i’the instant. Something went before. 
There must be remote matter. Svr. I, what is that? 
Svs. Mary, we say—Mam. I, now it heats: stand Father. 
Pound him to dust—Svs. It is, of the one part, 

A humide exhalation, which we call 

Materia liquida, or the vnctuous water; 

On th’other part, a certaine crasse, and viscous 
Portion of earth; both which, concorporate, 

Doe make the elementarie matter of gold: 

Which is not, yet, propria matéria, 

But commune to all mettalls, and all stones. 

Fox, where it is forsaken of that moysture, 

And hath more drynesse, it becomes a stone; 
Where it retaines more of the humid fatnesse, 

It turnes to sulphur, or to quick-siluer: 

Who are the parents of all other mettalls. 

Nor can this remote matter, sodainly, 

Progresse so from extreme, vnto extreme, 

As to grow gold, and leape ore all the meanes. 
Nature doth, first, beget th’imperfect; then 
Proceedes shee to the perfect. Of that ayrie, 

And oily water, mercury is engendred; 

Sulphure o’the fat, and earthy part: the one 
(Which is the last) supplying the place of male, 
The other of the female, in all mettalls. 

Some doe beleeue hermaphrodeitie, 

That both doe act, and suffer. But, these two 
Make the rest ductile, malleable, extensiue. 

And, euen in gold, they are; for we doe find 

Seedes of them, by our fire, and gold in them: 

And can produce the species of each mettall 
More perfect thence, then nature doth in earth. 


C. G. Thayer 


Beside, who doth not see, in daily practice, 
Art can beget bees, hornets, beetles, waspes, 
Out of the carcasses, and dung of creatures; 
Yea, scorpions, of an herbe, being ritely plac’d: 
And these are liuing creatures, far more perfect, 
And excellent, then mettalls. Mam. Well said, father! 
Nay, if he take you in hand, sir, with an argument, 
Hee’ll bray you in a morter. Svr. ‘ Pray you, sir, stay. 
Rather, then Ill be brai’d, sir, I’'ll beleeue, 
That Alchemie is a pretty kind of game, 
Somewhat like tricks o’the cards, to cheat a man 

e ’ ’ 
With charming. Svs. Sir? Svr. What else are all your termes, 
Whereon no one o’ your writers grees with other? 
Of your elixir, your lac virginis, 
Your stone, your med’cine, and your chrysosperme, 
Your sal, your sulphur, and your mercurie, 
Your oyle of height, your tree of life, your bloud, 
Your marchesite, your tutie, your magnesia, 
Your toade, your crow, your dragon, and your panthar, 
Your sunne, your moone, your firmament, your adrop, 
Your lato, azoch, zernich, chibrit, heautarit, 
And then, your red man, and your white woman, 
With all your broths, your menstrues, and materialls, 
Of pisse, and egge-shells, womens termes, mans bloud, 
Haire o’ the head, burnt clouts, chalke, merds, and clay, 
Poulder of bones, scalings of iron, glasse, 
And worlds of other strange ingredients, 
Would burst a man to name? 


(II, iii, 133-198) ™ 


** The whole matter requires a discussion far beyond the scope of this paper. I 
am much indebted to my learned and generous colleague, John M. Raines, for pointing 
out that this passage, since it is a thematic argument, bears a strong resemblance, not 
so much to the parabasis as to the agon; and indeed it might perhaps be regarded as 
a characteristically Jonsonian elaboration of the Aristophanic structural devices. The 
relationship to the agon is particularly clear in the rush of words at the end of Surly’s 
speech, concluding “ Would burst a man to name.” This speech is clearly a pnigos, 
which typically concludes the agon. Yet, for the reasons given in the text, and out 
of obstinacy, I must cling to my belief that the passage in Jonson’s play has pretty 
much the function, if not the form, of the parabasis. Aristophanes himself abandoned 
both the parabasis and the formal agon in his last two extant plays, The Ecclesiazusae 
and Plutus. So far as I can determine, he has replaced them with something which is 
structurally much more organic, thematic dialogues between thematically significant 
characters. The relevant passage in The Ecclesiazusae, the dialogue between Chremes 
and the sceptical citizen, offers a very telling commentary on the women’s régime, so 
that it has to a certain extent the function of a parabasis. It is an argument which 
advances the comic dianoia, so that it has to a certain extent the function and the 
nature of an agon. And, in the sceptical and opportunistic attitude of the citizen, it 
displays one of the results of the utopian scheme, so that it has to a certain extent 
the function and nature of an episodium. Aristophanes is thus working toward a much 
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We should always pay particular attention to long speeches in 


plays. To some critics they are no doubt tiresome and should 
have been expunged; but here Jonson is doing more than dis- 
playing his knowledge, although he was rightly proud of it. 
Subtle’s long speech gives an accurate scientific-philosophical 
rationale for alchemy, and Surly gives the sceptic’s reaction. It 
is reasonable to assume that if after Dapper, Drugger, and Sir 
Epicure Mammon are introduced on the scene Subtle can say that 
“two of our inferior works are at fixation. A third is in ascension,” 
then the explanation of alchemy is also an explanation of art, 
and, in fact, alchemy as a metaphor for art works very well 
indeed.*® This idea is re-enforced by Subtle’s questions in reply 
to Surly’s objections; 


Was not all the knowledge 
Of the Egyptians writ in mystick symboles? 
Speake not the Scriptures, oft, in parables? 
Are not the choisest fables of the Poets, 
That were the fountaines, and first springs of wisdome, 
Wrapt in perplexed allegories? ** 








freer and much more organic structure than he had used in the very rigidly patterned 
earlier plays. I have called the passage in The Alchemist a parabasis because it seems 
to have the function, if not the form, of the Aristophanic parabasis, but the term as 
applied to this passage is at best one of convenience. One detail suggests that Jonson 
may have had the passage from The Ecclesiazusae in mind: 
Chremes. The cases are quite different, my good fellow. We were the rulers then, 
but now it’s the women. 
Citizen. Whom, by Posidon, I will never allow to piss on my nose. 
(Translator anonymous. Quoted from Oates and O'Neill. The Complete 
Greek Drama. New York: Random House, 1988, v. II, p. 1089.) 
MAM. But when you see th’ effects of the great med’cine! 
... You will beleeue me. SVR. Yes, when I see’t, I will. 
But, if my eyes doc cossen me so (and I 
Giuing “hem no occasion) sure, I'll haue 
A whore, shall pisse *hem out, next day. (II, i, 37-45) 


The women’s régime in Aristophanes is designed to cure all the ills of the state, a 
function almost as impressive as that of the philosopher’s stone (“the great med’cine ”) 
n Jonson. 
*The terms are sometimes interchangeable: cf. ll. 186-7, 172. 
There is a distinct echo of Paracelsus here: 
It is not proper to say much about the Philosopher’s Stone or to boast about its 
possession. The ancients have indicated the recipe for those who have true under- 
standing. However, they used parables to keep unworthy persons from knowing 
and misusing it. 
Quoted in Henry M. Pachter. Paracelsus: Magic into Science. New York: Henry 
Schuman, 1961, p. 188. : 
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These are significant analogies, but the major point has bee 
made in the long speech: alchemy (“our art”) brings natur 
to its final perfection: 


... But, these two [mercury and sulphur] 
Make the rest ductile, malleable, extensiue. 
And, euen in gold, they are; for we doe find 
Seedes of them, by our fire, and gold in them: 
And can produce the species of each mettall 
More perfect thence, then nature doth in earth. 


If alchemy furthers and perfects the intentions of nature, if Dapper 
and Drugger are at fixation, if the “ perplexed allegories ” of the 
poets offer an amusing analogy to the alchemist’s jargon, then, 
symbolically, alchemy is art, and The Alchemist is a play not only 
about London confidence games, but also about the relationship 
between art and nature, a relationship specified metaphorically in 
Subtle’s speech.” This speech, in effect, tells us what the play is 
about, and it is very strategically placed: gulls (Dapper, Drugger, 
and Mammon) have been balanced off against rogues (Dol, Face, 
and Subtle) ; the general pattern of cheater and cheated has been 
introduced; and alchemy as the general means of cheating and 
reforming has been established. Now, in Subtle’s long speech 
about alchemy, in his quip about the inferior works, and in his 
analogy of the choicest fables of the poets, alchemy has been made 
a metaphor for art. Without this transfer, the title of the play 
presents certain difficulties. Subtle is, of course, an alchemist of 
sorts, but fake alchemy is only one of the trio’s methods of fleecing 
the victims, since they actually practice most of the confidence 
games known to the mind of man. But if we regard Subtle as the 
symbolic comic alchemist who brings to perfection the intentions 
of nature, who strips nature of its superfluities and impurities 
and reduces it, in Paracelsian terms, to its quintessence, all within 

*TT am grateful to Mr. Dennis Baumwoll, of The University of Oklahoma, for 


calling to my attention something which leaped to his. The “ art” which Subtle specifies 
t distinctly comic art: 
Beside, who doth not see, in daily practice, 
Art can beget bees, hornets, bettles, waspes, 
Out of the carcasses, and dung of creatures; 
Yea, scorpions, of an herbe, being ritely plac’d. 
There may or may not be a reference to Aristophanes here, but in any case these 


stinging creatures begotten by art clearly represent the kind of satiric comedy at which 
both Jonson and Aristophanes excelled. 
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the context of the purest comedy, then the alchemist of the title 
is not Subtle alone, but the comic play, and, by implication, the 
other artist-alchemist, Ben Jonson. The theme of alchemy-as-art 
intreduced in Subtle’s long speech is, properly, not recognized by 
Surly, who, as a professional (and crooked) gambler, has no ears 
for philosophical moralizing and who not only does not care about 
philosophy but also sees through Subtle. The irony of the entire 
passage, Subtle’s and Surly’s speeches together, is that they are 
both right on one level and both wrong on another. Subtle’s 
account is accurate, but it is not the basis for his own actions. 
Surly’s is an accurate appraisal of Subtle’s alchemy, but it is not 
an accurate appraisal of alchemy as science-philosophy nor, of 
course, as metaphor. The theme of alchemy-as-art is followed out 
very carefully for the rest of the play, after this uniquiely Jon- 
sonian Parabasis-agon. From now on we watch Subtle’s (and 
Jonson’s) alchemy in action as the various gulls, those who have 
been introduced already and those who appear later (Ananias, 
Tribulation Wholesome, Kastril, Dame Pliant, even Lovewit him- 
self) , are allowed to bake in the lent heat of Athanor, are purified, 
and are finally turned loose stripped, in the audience’s eye, of their 
humours, their follies, their affectations, their impurities. The 
comic alchemist has reduced nature (the gulls) to its quintessence; 
the disparity between the humour and the reality beneath has 
been removed along with the humour itself. In this sense, Jonson’s 
alchemist has purified nature; he has produced “the species of 
each mettall”” more perfectly through his art than nature hath 
done on earth. No doubt nature intended for Dapper ultimately 
to be reduced to his proper level, but it is Subtle who thrusts him 
into Fortune’s privy lodging. 

It would appear, then, that The Alchemist has a kind of para- 
basis, and that this is an essential structural detail in the play. 
Its full significance, however, may best be seen in connection with 
another important aspect of the structure. For this particular 
play, Jonson has chosen to observe the Renaissance version of 
the classical “ unities”” with serpulous care.** Except for II, i, 
III, i, and the first three scenes of Act V, which take place outside 
the door of Lovewit’s home, all the action occurs in a single room 


“The “unities” are an aspect of structure simply because they help give the play 
shape and form. 
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of Lovewit’s house. The time represented on the stage is not much 
more than six hours. And the action is single and unified, being 
concerned with the fleecing of the victims by Dol, Face, and 
Subtle, and the related fleecing of Subtle and Dol by Face and 
Lovewit. What requires particular comment here is Jonson’s 
adherence to the unity of place. The fact that virtually all of the 
action takes place in a single room of Lovewit’s house is of the 
greatest significance and is closely related to the alchemy theme 
as established in the parabasis-agon. Lovewit’s house is located 
in the Blackfriars district, as was the Blackfriars Theatre, where 
the play was performed. It is no accident on Jonson’s part that 
when the audience walks out of the Blackfriars into the theatre, 
it finds itself once more, in effect, in the Blackfriars. For the 
significance of this, consider the prologue: 


Our Scene is London, ’cause we would make knowne, 
No countries mirth is better than our owne. 

No clime breeds better matter, for your whore, 
Bawd, squire, impostor, many persons more, 

Whose manners, now call’d humors, feed the stage: 
And which haue still beene subiect, for the rage 

Or spleene of comick-writers. Though this pen 

Did neuer aime to grieue, but better men; 

How e’er the age, he liues in, doth endure 

The vices that shee breeds, aboue their cure. 

But, when the wholsome remedies are sweet, 

And, in their working, gaine, and profit meet, 

He hopes to find no spirit so much diseas’d, 

But will, with such faire correctiues, be pleas’d. (5-18) 


This is, of course, a characteristic statement of the Jonsonian (and 
Horatian) moral bent. The playwright here instructs and delights, 
and in doing so effects a theoretical transformation in his audience; 
that is, if the audience is properly instructed by the delectable 
matter on the stage, it will have been improved intellectually and 
morally. Hence a kind of alchemy will have been practiced on 
the audience as well as on the gulls of the play. The gulls are 
so presented that we see through the surface of their humours 
to the core of their vices and follies—their quintessence is ex- 
tracted. The audience, ideally, will have its vices, follies, affecta- 
tions—its humours—corrected as it becomes increasingly aware 
of the folly exhibited in the disparity between what the gulls pro- 
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fess to be and what they are. The alchemical process involved is 
a progressive stripping away of the social veneer and a reduction 
of the characters to representatives of the particular folly which 
is central to each of their motives. 

There can be no question about Jonson’s being at least as 
solid a moralist as most of his contemporaries. The important 
thing to notice here is the precision with which an elaborate 
moral point is made. Not only will he present fair correctives to 
please even the most diseased spirit: the action of the play occurs 
in the Blackfriars, and the theatre is in the Blackfriars. From the 
district, from London at large, from every shire’s end (Kastril) , 
even from across the channel (Ananias and Tribulation) , the gulls 
come to Subtle’s room in Lovewit’s house where the ancient and 
wonderfully comic alchemist will work his magic on them. So from 
the district, from London, from England at large, and, as con- 
temporary documents show, from the continent, the audience 
comes to the theatre, where, as Jonson tells us in his prologue, 
wholesome remedies and fair correctives for the vices and follies 
of the time are dispensed by the other alchemist, Ben Jonson the 
poet. Subtle’s alchemy thus becomes the alchemy of comic art. 
Representatives of the major social classes of Jacobean England 
appear in the play, to be exposed by ancient Subtle, and they also 
appear in the theatre, to be reshaped by the arch-alchemist, Ben 
Jonson. 

Theme and structure are thus joined in the closest union in The 
Alchemist, but it is through the structure that the theme is most 
eloquently and brilliantly communicated. 
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SWIFT’S SATIRE 
OF THE SECOND PERSON 


BY HENRY W. SAMS 


I 


In the Preface to A Tale of a Tub Swift observes that satire 
seldom scores an acknowledged hit. Every man is quick to 
understand the depravities of others, but he is obtuse con- 
cerning his own. He does not answer the satirist’s accusation 
with confession. In fact, he is not aware that he may be the 
person to whom the accusation is addressed. 


You may preach in Covent-Garden against Foppery and Forni- 
cation, and something else: Against Pride, and Dissimulation, and 
Bribery, at White Hall: You may expose Rapine and Injustice in 
the Inns of Court Chapell: And in a City Pulpit be as fierce as 
you please, against Avarice, Hypocrisie and Extortion. Tis but a 
Ball bandied to and fro, and every Man carries a Racket about 
him to strike it from himself among the rest of the Company. 


As a logical consequence of this observation Swift professed 
his intention to abjure satire, and to write instead a Panegyrick 
upon the World, with a second part to be entitled a Modest 
Defence of the Proceedings of the Rabble in all Ages. 

Despite the fact that Swift’s remark is made among ironies, 
it has a certain plausibility. Others have made similar com- 
ments. William Wotton, in his Observations, says that men 
who are ridiculed, if they deserve ridicule, “ ought to sit down 
quietly under it.” But common experience is that they do not 
do so. Far from sitting down quietly under it, men behave 
precisely as Swift says they do; they appropriate the witticism 
and apply it to someone else, “ Satyr is a sort of Glass, wherein 
Beholders do generally discover every body’s Face but their 
Own... .” 

The fact that Swift questioned the efficacy of satire, and yet 
practiced it, poses a dilemma of more than ironic force. It is 
a true problem. What Swift’s resolution of it may have been 
is a matter worth serious examination. 
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Some aspects of this question are very easily answered. 
Satire expressly aimed at a public personage usually scores. 
Readers readily join with Swift in his attacks upon Walpole, 
Warburton, Nottingham, and the rest of his list of enemies. 

From the point of view of a twentieth-century reader of 
Swift, the satire most easily and immediately comprehended 
is that which chooses for its victim an individual remembered 
in history. Somewhat more difficult is the satire which attacks 
classes of persons. For examples, the “ Moderns ” provide at 
best an academic butt for satire. A satisfying way to treat 
them is to think of them in the persons of Bentley and Wotton, 
or, more expansively, in the philosophical and scientific doc- 
trnes of the seventeenth century. By so doing the critic can 
anchor the satire firmly to persons and opinions remote in 
history. 

This impulse of the modern reader is an indication of one 
element of Swift’s extraordinary skill in rhetoric. One of the 
prerequisites of successful rhetoric is the creation of a coopera- 
tive relationship between speaker and audience. Ethos and 
pathos are crucial ingredients of persuasion. The exordium 
which succeeds in commending the speaker to his hearers must 
create a tacit alliance, and it is as an ally of the audience that 
the skilful speaker addresses himself to his argument. 

Readers of Swift accept alliance. They join him in his 
attacks upon Walpole and upon the Moderns. Their readiness 
to join him assures his success against historical personages. 

But the rhetorical alliance is operative only in satire of the 
third person. And if there be any truth in the observation 
which we have extracted from its context in the Preface to A 
Tale of a Tub, if it be of any real concern to Swift that every 
man carries with him a racket to bandy satire off upon his 
neighbors, Swift must at times have sought to violate this 
alliance, or to use it disingenuously. 

Let us suppose that at times the butt of Swift’s satire may 
be his reader. On this assumption we may undertake to trace 
the manner in which he circumvents the rhetorical alliance. 
This is the way to an anatomy of what we here call the “ satire 
of the second person.” Perhaps it may be a way to some 
insight into satiric art itself. 


Henry W. Sams 


II 


Considered in this light, Swift’s frequent use of the device 
of putative authorship assumes a special significance, for it 
implies that his exordia may be ironic. From the very outset 
he holds himself aloof from the reader, commending not hin- 
self, but an intermediary buffoon. Many students of Swift 
have commented on this aspect of Swift’s art. Its fundamental 
importance is everywhere noted. No other device so nearly 
comprehends within itself the qualities which distinguish the 
satires of Swift from direct criticism of the sort that one finds, 
for example, in the speeches of Burke. 

In one sense, the effect of putative authorship may have 
been overestimated, for readers have sometimes assumed that 
the putative author introduced at the beginning of a work is a 
consistent character and that he remains the same throughout 
the work. As a matter of fact, the first function of the putative 
author is that of establishing a contract with the audience, 
that is, of the exordium. This function once fulfilled, the 
putative procedure may be only casually or occasionally re- 
membered. Something of this sort occurs in A Tale of a Tub, 
To read the “ Digression on Madness ” as specifically attribu- 
table to the fictitious author of the dedication to Prince 
Posterity is an error. On the other hand, in the Travels, 
Gulliver is at once the author and the protagonist of his 
narrative. Readers are invited to accept a degree of what is 
valled “ identification ” with him, and some readers, accepting 
this identification, have been inclined to take the fourth book 
of the 7’ravels at literal face value, as a sermon instead of a 
satire. 

Swift’s exordia, his introductory contracts with his readers, 
are subtile, reassuring, and ambiguous. Their effect is to win 
approval and confidence even though they withhold the com- 
mitment of the controlling intelligence, that is, of Swift’s own 
intelligence. They leave open the possibility that he may re- 
enter the argument when he finds re-entry expedient, and that 
he may re-enter as either enemy or friend. 

Examples of the peculiar satiric vibrancy which occurs when 
Swift re-enters as enemy, directing his attack to pierce the 
defenses of the reader himself, are examples of satire of the 
second person. They are infrequent, for satire is indeed a 
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glass in which men see every image but their own. But 
examples occur. 

The career of Gulliver provides a case in point. It is a 
matter of common observation that Gulliver develops in depth 
and seriousness as his story progresses, that his character 
becomes more profound and his criticism more searching. The 
sequence of his development is usually thought of as being 
clear in Books I, II, and IV, and as being, if not strengthened 
by Book III, yet not disturbed by it. The sequence refers to 
the narrative as it stands, and not to the books in order of 
their composition. 

Gulliver’s progress is usually assumed to be visible in Books 
I and II alone. Brobdingnag is not only the “large” of a 
vein of satire already developed in “ small,” but something 
new as well. One reason for this view of the two books is the 
fact that political allegory, which in the first book is charac- 
terized by particularity of reference, does not have a commen- 
surate development in Book II . Another reason is that while in 
Lilliput Gulliver was the victim of ingratitude, petty jealousy, 
and calumny, in Brobdingnag he met with opposition of a 
more formidable kind. 

His conversations with the King of Brobdingnag are often 
quoted as examples of Swift’s satiric force. In the first en- 
counter with the King that Gulliver reports he hears “ how 
contemptible a Thing was human Grandeur, which could be 
mimicked by such diminutive Insects. . . .” Furthermore, to 
repeat Wotton’s phrase, he “ sits down under it”: “as I was 
not in a Condition to resent Injuries, so, upon mature 
Thoughts, I began to doubt whether I were injured or no.” 
A later encounter ends in the King’s famous diatribe against 
“the most pernicious Race of little odious Vermin that Nature 
ever suffered to crawl upon the Surface of the Earth.” 

This element of the voyage to Brobdingnag is different in 
essential quality from anything in Book I. It is an item in 
the series of events and attitudes which indicates Gulliver’s 
development, or, to adopt another mode of interpretation, 
which marks his decline into Timonism. Its effect upon the 
reader, although difficult to define, is powerful. And in some 
way it involves the complex interrelationships between Swift, 
Gulliver, and the reader. 
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It is unnecessary, if not unwise, to decide that in passages 
of this kind Swift suddenly thrusts himself forward in his 
own person and makes direct accusations. F, R. Leavis’ and 
Robert C. Elliott * have suggested that something of this sort 
takes place, especially in parts of A Tale of a Tub which we 
must examine later. This explanation implies that the art of 
Gulliver’s narrative can be arbitrarily suspended to make way 
for lectures. But the fiction is not suspended. In whatever 
degree the reader finds himself accused in these passages, he 
is self-accused. It is by virtue of the fiction that he is accused 
at all. 

Assurance of another’s error fosters a state of mind which 
is stable, confident, secure. Ridicule of persons not so good 
as ourselves is reassuring. Much of Swift’s satire has this 
effect. His caustic scorn encourages complacency that we are 
not as one of these. But there are passages of another sort. 
These passages have a contrary effect. They bring the mind 
to precarious equilibrium. They prompt a state of being 
which is unstable, insecure, and afraid. 

The fourth book of the 7’ravels is in many ways the fiercest 
of Swift’s satires. Gulliver slowly realizes that he must acknowl- 
edge his kinship with the Yahoos. The ritual farewell to the 
Houyhnhnm master is a relinquishment of his hope to achieve 
rationality. The book is usually glossed by a citation of Swift’s 
plaintive letter to Pope, despite the fact that Gulliver appar- 
ently, and the Yahoos certainly, are somewhat less than 
rationis capax. 

The fourth book is part of the carefully devised fable. It 
has qualities different from those of a letter to Pope. It has 
content which cannot be reduced to a simple statement of 
doctrine. The farewell to the Houyhnhnms is not unrelievedly 
sententious. Gulliver’s parade of sentimentality for the ra- 
tional is not without its element of incongruity. 

The crux of the matter is in the conclusion of the volume, 
and in the interpretation which one makes of Gulliver’s felicity 
with his English horses. If the perfections of the Houyhnhnms 


*“The Irony of Swift,’ Determinations (London: Chatto and Windus, 1934), 
pp. 94-101. 

*“ Swift’s Tale of a Tub: An Essay in Problems of Structure,” PMLA, LXVI 
(1951), pp. 441-55. 
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are indeed perfect, and if the people of England are indeed 
Yahoos, then Swift’s final counsel is a counsel of despair. But 
if the final chapter is read as betraying the doctrine of the 
Houyhnhnms, the effect is somewhat different. 

It should be remembered that upon his return from the 
Houyhnhnms Gulliver could not endure the presence of other 
human beings. Their odor offended him. The idea of their 
caresses nauseated him. Above all he despised in them their 
sn of pride, Sitting with his commonplace English horses, 
loathing all human creatures, he said: “I here intreat those 
who have any Tincture of this absurd Vice, that they will 
not presume to appear in my Sight.” 


At this point it seems reasonable to object to Gulliver him- 
self. Although he inveighs against pride, he displays in his 
own person the external symptoms by which pride may be 
recognized. The effect is satiric betrayal. 

How this procedure may result in satire of the second person 
isa relatively simple problem, and answerable in simple terms. 
(ne of the ancient principles of debate is to induce an opponent 
to adopt a position which he will later be forced to abandon. 
In disputation, the moment of victory is the moment at which 
an adversary is compelled to adjust his premises to the 
demands of the argument. Aristotle’s Topica is a description 
of strategies by which this end may be systematically accom- 
plished. Certain passages of Swift’s satire are examples of 
strategies by which a similar effect can be poetically accom- 
plished. 

In Book IV of Gulliver’s Travels Swift advances a doctrine 
and wins its acceptance. The doctrine is that of the Houy- 
hnhnms. He then betrays it by his description of Gulliver’s 
final excesses. The reader, convinced on both counts, revises 
his opinion and is compelled to be aware of the revision. 
His awareness is satiric effect. The image in the satiric mirror 
is his own. 

Thus interpreted, the final chapter of Gulliver’s Travels is 
an example of satire of the second person. 
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III 


It was in the Preface of A Tale of a Tub that Swift posed 
his dilemma of the second person. It was in the “ Digression 
on Madness” that he ventured his most explicit resolution 
of it. 


There are indications that he thought of the “ Digression o 
Madness” in this light, for in “Section X,” immediately 
following the “ Digression,” he addressed himself to the “ won- 
derful Civilities that have passed on late Years, between the 
Nation of Authors, and that of Readers.” In “ Section X,’ 
which in the edition of 1720 was headed “ the Authors Con- 
pliment to the Readers &c.,” he considered the superficial, the 
ignorant, and the learned reader at some length, and sarcas. 
tically suggested ways in which they might take cognizane 
of the wonderful civilities which he had showed them. On 
way of accounting for the function of this section is to assume 
that in Swift’s own judgment the preceding “ Digression ” is 
the best thing that he was able to devise in the way di 
incivility of author to reader. 

In the “ Digression” and in “Section X ” Swift repeats 
the assurance of his title page—that the Tale is “ written 
for the Universal Improvement of Mankind,” a benevolence 
“which, perhaps, the gentle, courteous, and candid Reader, 
brimful of that Modern Charity and Tenderness, usually 
annexed to his Office, will be hardly persuaded to believe.’ 
If this emphasis be interpreted as an invitation to the reader 
to regard his author’s civility with suspicion, the question 
remains: what offence has the author committed? 





No passage in Swift’s satires has been more fully annotated 
than the two central paragraphs of the “ Digression,” in whieh 
the reader is enjoined to avail himself of the felicity of being 
“a Fool among Knaves.” At least seven learned men, each 
in his private room, have commented at length, and the 
discrepancies among their opinions are many. 

But if all thought of philosophical doctrine be set aside, and 
if the passage be regarded as rhetorical in the sense of being 
a direct and essentially personal transaction between author 
and reader, the offense is clear. It consists of a disingenuous 
argument, Hamlet offers a similar argument to Polonius: 
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Ham. Do you see yonder cloud that’s almost in shape of a camel? 
Pol. By the mass, and ’tis like a camel indeed. 

Ham. Methinks it is like a weasel. 

Pol. It is backed like a weasel. 

Ham. Or like a whale? 

Pol. Very like a whale. 


In the 


Polonius: 


Satirist: 
Reader: 
Satirist: 


Reader: 
Satirist: 


Reader: 


Satirist: 


“ Digression ” Swift plays Hamlet to the reader’s 


“The Brain, in its natural Position and State of Sere- 
nity, disposeth its Owner to pass his Life in the common 
Forms.” 

So it is, indeed. 

And to seek happiness is 
being well Deceived.” 
True. 

“Tf it were not for the Assistance of Artificial Mediums, 
false Lights, refracted Angles, Varnish, and Tinsel; 
there would be a mighty level in the Felicity and Enjoy- 
ments of Mortal Men.” 

Indeed, they seem preferable to “that pretended Phi- 
losophy which enters into the Depth of Things, and 
then comes gravely back with Information and Dis- 
coveries, that in the inside they are good for nothing.” 
“ He that can with Epicurus content his Ideas with the 
Films and Images that fly off upon his Senses from the 
Superficies of Things; Such a Man truly wise, creams 
off Nature, leaving the Sower and the Dregs, for Phi- 
losophy and Reason to lap up. This is the sublime and 
refined Point of Felicity, called, the Possession of being 
well deceived; The Serene Peaceful State of being a 
Fool among Knaves.” 


‘ 


‘a perpetual Possession of 


This, too, is satire of the second person. 


IV 


Fundamentally, the items in a rhetorical siutation are only 
two in number: author and reader, or orator and audience. 
The rhetoric of the pulpit in particular strives to bring home 
to its hearers an immediate and individual sense of depen- 
dency, inadequacy, or sin. Some of the most memorable parts 
of Swift’s satires resemble sermon rhetoric in this respect. In 
fact, it may be primarily this special intimacy which distin- 
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guishes Swift’s satire from the Mediterranean satire of, for 
example, Byron, or of Douglas’s Southwind. 

The judgment of history has attributed to Swift greater 
magnitude, more profundity and seriousness, than to other 
satirists. Many reasons may be advanced to explain the 
preference given him, for his genius appears in many aspects, 
And yet it is possible that in satire, as in tragedy, there is a 
quality to control the emotions of men which is beyond all 
other qualities to be desired. This is the quality which Swift 
displays when his reader, unable to bandy his satire away, 
sits down quietly under it. 


University of Chicago 
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WORDSWORTH AND THE 
“SPOTS OF TIME” 


BY JONATHAN BISHOP 


The Prelude is at the center of our experience of Wordsworth; 
at the center of our experience of The Prelude are those “ spots of 
time” where Wordsworth is endeavoring to express key moments 
in the history of his imagination. Basil Willey* has suggested 
that we might isolate the genuine element in Wordsworth by 
collating these passages; this essay is an attempt in that direction. 

Narrowly speaking, the “ spots of time” are the two incidents 
introduced by Wordsworth’s own use of the phrase: “ There are 
in our existence spots of time, / That with distinct pre-eminence 
retain / A renovating virtue,” * that is, the little boy’s encounter 
with the gibbet and his wait for his father’s horses. Yet the poet’s 
language implies that there were in fact many such “ spots ” from 
which his mind could draw new strength, and every reader of The 
Prelude will at once associate with these two those other “ passages 
of life” which collectively establish the greatness of the poem. 
Using the phrase in a looser sense, the “spots of time” must 
include the descriptions of Wordsworth’s boyhood exploits as a 
snarer of woodcocks, a plunderer of bird’s nests, a skater, a rider 
of horses, and such single events as the famous Stolen Boat epi- 
sode, the Dedication to poetry, the Discharged Soldier, the Dream 
of the Arab-Quixote, the memory of the Winander Boy, the 
Drowned Man, Entering London, the Father and Child and the 
Blind Beggar, Simplon Pass, The Night in Paris, Robespierre’s 
Death, and Snowden. Some would wish to include the memories 
of childhood play at Cockermouth, and the moment under the 
rock when Wordsworth heard “The ghostly language of the 
ancient earth ” (II. 309), or such border-line cases as the Druid 
Reverie. But a list incorporating every moment of excitement in 


ee 


‘Basil Willey, The Eighteenth Century Background (London, 1940), p. 274. 
*The Prelude XII, 208-210 ff. References throughout are to De Selincourt’s edition 
of the 1850 version (Oxford, 1926). 






The Prelude would be unwieldly and tendentious. The passages 
I have named everyone can agree upon; they must form the major 
items in any argument which seeks, in whatever terms, to express 
a sense of the poem. 

I will assume for the purposes of this article that my reader 
has in fact appreciated the power of these “ spots” and that | 
need not devote space to quotation and exegeses intended to estab. 
lish their poetical existence. Let us agree that the job of intr. 
ducing Wordsworth’s excellences has been done, perhaps mor 
often than is strictly necessary. I should like to raise here a 
question that emerges after we have made ourselves acquainted 
with the general limitations and strengths of The Prelude, and 
recognized the peculiar interest of the “ spots.” How do we get 
into them? What sense do these crucial experiences make as we 
go over them in our minds? What do they appear to be about? 

The first thing that strikes us is the degree to which they tend 
to share common themes. Consider the way they commence: 
“Oh, many a time have I, a five years’ child” (I, 288); “ Not 
less when spring had warmed” (I. 326); “And in the frosty 
season” (I. 425); “many a time/ At evening” (V. 365-366); 
“When summer came, / Our pastime was” (IT. 54-55) ; the open- 
ing lines set the date and the season of adventures many times 
experienced by the boy Wordsworth. This note of repetition 
recurs as each memory develops. Wordsworth is always conscious 
of movements; the river Derwent “blends ” and “ flows” and 
“winds ” and the young boy “ plunges,” “ scours,” and “ leaps”; 
and movement tends to become a rhythm of repeated actions: 
“ Basked in the sun, and plunged and basked again ” (I, 291), or 
“ Scudding away from snare to snare, I plied ” and “ sounds / Of 
indistinguishable motion, steps ” (I. 313; 323-324) . Motion often 
means climbing, the ascent of a road or crag or mountain, and 
when the protagonist himself does not rise, another participant 
in the experience may. Repeated action seems to be linked with 
the presence of animals; the boy Wordsworth ranges heights 
“ where woodcocks run” (I. 311); his skiff heaves “through the 
water like a swan” (I. 376); the skating boys are a “ pack” 
and “hare” (I. 437); even the ascent of Snowden is diversified 
by the antics of a dog. Horses are especially prominent; they 
appear more or less importantly in Entering London, Robespierre’s 
Death, The Dream (in the form of a dromedary) , and the Gibbet 
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ssage; | and Waiting for Horses. Perhaps we are closest to the meaning 
major § horses have for Wordsworth in his recollection of mounted expedi- 
xprey §f tions to the seashore, when “ Lighted by gleams of moonlight from 
the sea / We beat with thundering hoofs the level sand” (II. 
eader 136-137) . 
hat] The presence of powerfully repeated action seems linked with 
astab. | nother common element, the emergence of a solitary figure from 
intro. $a crowd. While skating the boy Wordsworth detaches himself 
more | {tom the games of his playmates to “cut across the reflex of a 
ere q Bastar” (I. 450) as he says in a wonderful image, and the Dedica- 
inted tion and his encounter with the Discharged Soldier each follow 
, and § upon dancing parties from which Wordsworth is returning alone. 
re get § [here is a crowd to witness the Drowned Man’s rise from the lake, 
as we gand to listen as the solitary flautist “ blew his flute / Alone upon 
ut? [the rock” (II. 169-170). Is there perhaps an analogy between 
tend @the separation of an individual from a crowd and the theme of 
ence: @peated action? Just as, at the climax of a “spot,” the pro- 
Not | tagonist detaches himself from his companions, so the rhythm of 
‘rosty | motion, rising to a height, often receives a check, a breaking in 
366): of new experience.’ The skating memory illustrates this clearly: 
open- § and oftentimes, / When we had given our bodies to the wind / 
times § And all the shadowy banks on either side / Came sweeping through 
tition @ {he darkness, spinning still / The rapid line of motion, then at 
cious nce / Have I, reclining back upon my heels, / Stopped short ” 
and & (. 452-458) ; transferring the skater’s motion to the cliffs around 
aps” him, which wheel by him giddily. Similarly, the climax of the nest- 
ions: (plundering memory comes at the moment when, his own move- 
1), or pment checked, the boy hangs on the face of the rock while wind 
;/ Of fd clouds move for him. More developed is the experience of 
often § ke Winander boy, calling repeatedly across a lake; at moments 
and § She “hung / Listening,” he felt “ a gentle shock of mild surprise ” 
ipant which “ carried far into his heart the voice / Of mountain tor- 
with § "nts exchanging for his proud shouts a heartfelt impression of 
ights the “ visible scene” (V. 381-384). Wordsworth was conscious 
h the §' the importance of this formula in his mental life and twice 
ack” —ustanced the Winander “spot” as evidence that “an act of 


sified *We may recall that in dreams, crowds are often a symbolic personification of 
they tepeated impulses. The presence of a crowd may mean that the activity or wish in 
orre’s ff iestion has occurred many times. See for example Daniel E. Schneider, The 
‘bbet Psychoanalyst and the Artist (New York, 1950), p. 82. 
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steady observation, or . . . expectation,” suddenly relaxed, migh 
carry to the heart whatever at that moment impressed the senses: 
The most vivid example of reciprocation is the famous Stolen Box 
memory. The boy rows his skiff out into the lake, his eyes fixe} 
on a peak behind as a mark, “ lustily ” enjoying his rhythmic 
motion through the water. Suddenly his own actions bring abou 
another, vaster motion and a farther peak rises up behind hi 
mark: “J struck and struck again, / And growing still in statu 
the grim shape / Towered up between me and the stars, and still, 
For so it seemed, with purpose of its own / And measured motim 
like a living thing, / Strode after me ” (I. 380-385) . Reciprocatia 
has become retaliatory. His action is guilty; he has stolen th 
boat, and nature’s reaction is correspondingly punitive. We ma 
recall the “low breathings”’ the boy heard following him whe 
he stole birds from others’ snares, and remember that there i 
often a degree of guilt attached even to innocent actions; runnin 
out into the fields is “ wantonness” and climbing after egg 
“ plundering.” At the climax of the Stolen Boat episode the lan- 
guage seems to put us in touch with a more severe crime tha 
theft; we read that, astonished, he “struck and struck again’ 
with his oars, as if an act more violent than rowing alone wer 
meant. 

The “low breathings ” just noticed may also remind us of the 
role moving air plays in the “ spots.” Wind is literally present 
as the boy scales the heights; it blows “ amain, / Shouldering the 
naked crag” (I. 334-335) where the birds’ nests are found, and 
sweeps the skaters over the ice. Raised to its human equivalent 
the wind blows “ strange utterance,” or, as personified Natur, 
“breathes.” The recurrence of occasions on which sounds ar 
heard over a watery surface seems linked with this half-human 
air. The Winander boy shouts across the lake, and church bells 
voices, and echoes combine in an “ alien sound / Of melancholy’ 
(I. 443-444) that resounds over the icy surface of the lake in the 
skating memory. In an interestingly linked series, the music 
bird song from an island is echoed by “ that single wren / Which 
one day sang so sweetly ” over ground wet from “ recent showers” 
(II. 118-120) and the climactic image of a boy sitting on an island 


‘ 


“The relevant autobiographical passages are most easily available in De Selincout. 
p. 681, and R. D. Havens, The Mind of a Poet (Baltimore, 1941), IT, $92. 
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blowing his flute over “dead still water” (Il. 171). In the 
memories of youth and adulthood we encounter, in place of natural 
sounds, a voice speaking words, inarticulate or cryptic, theatening 
or relieving. This sound or voice seems most often to occur at the 
extreme moment of the repeated action, to enunciate, as it were, 
the check or reversal which climaxes the experience; though in 
the case of the Winander boy, the voice is itself the repeated 
action. Perhaps the presence of something written, like the 
initial carved in the turf in the Gibbet episode, or the pamphlet 
in the Paris Night memory, or the “ books ” carried by the Arab 
Quixote, are derivations from the commoner and more vivid image 
of an articulate cry. 

Surfaces hide depths. The boy shouts over water, rows upon 
it, gallops beside it; he also bathes in it, and we are soon made 
aware of water as a powerful image of the apprehensive mind. The 
“uncertain heaven, received / Into the bosom of the steady lake ” 
(V. 387-388) is a famous and explicit image for the impression 
made upon the boy’s heart, and the sound of his companion’s 
flute makes him feel that the “calm / And dead still water lay 
upon my mind / Even with a weight of pleasure, and the sky, / 
Never before so beautiful, sank down / Into my heart, and held me 
like a dream” (II. 170-175). These words place the boy first 
under the water, then identify him with it; imaginatively, he 
dissolves into the element that drowns him. We recall Words- 
worth’s comparison of his effort to remember to “ one who hangs 
down-bending from the side / Of a slow-moving boat, upon the 
breast / Of a still water” (IV. 256-258) , seeking to distinguish 
objects on the bottom. 


This metaphor is dramatized in the Drowned Man 
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spot.” 


‘The image of the Drowned Man pursued Wordsworth throughout his poetical 
career. The most important use of it outside The Prelude is in Peter Bell, which 
employs this material on the scale of a full length narrative. In the course of his 
adventure Peter finds himself staring at the surface of a river: 


Is it the moon’s distorted face? 
The ghost-like image of a cloud? 
Is it a gallows there portrayed? 
Is Peter of himself afraid? 

Peter faints, wakes, and looks again: 


Thought he, that is the face of one 
In his last sleep securely bound! 
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Walking alone around a silent lake as a schoolboy Wordsworth 
had seen a heap of garments on the opposite shore, and the next 
day he watched as the body, grappled to the surface, “ bolt 
upright / Rose, with his ghastly face, a spectre shape / Of terror” 
(V. 449-51). A very similar figure, described in virtually the same 
terms, appears in the encounter with the Discharged Soldier, 
Wordsworth leaves a party, and starts home “ up a long ascent, / 
Where the road’s watery surface, to the top / Of that sharp rising 
glittered. ...’”’ His reverie is suddenly interrupted by “ an uncouth 
shape. . . . Stiff, lank, and upright; a more meagre man / Was 
never seen before by night or day. / Long were his arms, pallid 
his hands; his mouth / Looked ghastly in the moonlight” (IV. 
379-396) . Can we connect these spectral figures with the ghostly 
retaliator who lurked in nature, whose “low breathings” and 
“steps ” he heard behind him, the “ grim shape ” whose “ head” 
“ upreared ” behind the mountain horizon, and see him again in 
the “blind Beggar, who, with upright face, / Stood, propped 
against a wall” (VII, 639-640) in one of the London memories? 
It seems relevant that the sight of this beggar made Wordsworth’s 
mind turn “round / As with the might of waters” and that he 
gazed “ As if admonished from another world” (VII. 643-649) ‘ 
In these experiences the other world is literally beyond the limits 
of this; the grim shape emerges from behind the horizon, from 
under the surface of the water, at the crest of a road. To passa 
boundary is to evoke the unknown. In Entering London he is 


With his staff Peter stirs the water and 


The man who had been four days dead, 
Head-foremost from the river’s bed 
Uprises like a ghost! 
(De Selincourt, Poetical Works, ii, p. 353-358). 


While Wordsworth was on a tour of the continent in 1820 a young American was 
drowned in a Swiss lake. Wordsworth felt himself obscurely responsible for this 
incident: “it was the misfortune” of the young man “to fall in with a friend of 
mine who was hastening to join our party.” In consequence he wrote some worthless 
Elegaic Stanzas to comfort the parent. (P.W., iii, p. 198). 

°One might pursue the theme of the Grim Shape through all those pictures of old 
men who fill Wordsworth’s poems, and see them as diminished versions of a starker 
original, in which terror has been converted to pity and admiration, and the stiffness 
of death to stoic endurance. Florence Marsh has brought together some of the main 
images to be found in the whole body of Wordsworth’s poetry. Her survey of the 
old man, sounds, water, and buildings are relevant to my argument. See her Words- 
worth’s Imagery (New Haven, 1952), pp. 78-103. 
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riding on a vehicle surrounded by crowds when he suddenly be- 
comes aware that “ The threshold now is overpast ” (VIII. 549), 
as if these words were spoken to his inner ear; whereupon “A 
weight of ages did at once descend / Upon my heart; no thought 
embodied, no / Distinct remembrances, but weight and power,—/ 
Power growing under weight” (VIII. 552-555). Power growing 
under weight; the image expresses a paradoxical release of inner 
force complementing the very pressures which inhibit it, as if 
suffering authorized strength. Does not such language, echoed 
inso many of the “ spots,” suggest that the moment of illumina- 
tion is irresistibly followed by a punitive crushing, a death by a 
weight like that of water and all that water obscurely symbolizes? 
To be sure, Wordsworth tells us as often as not that such experi- 
ences are matter for self-congratulation, and perhaps ultimately 
they are, yet we should not allow his often rather sanctimonious 
afterthoughts to blur for us the clear drift of his language. The 
immediate experience is terror. 

As we go over the “ spots,” and recall the associated areas of 
Wordsworth’s other poetry, we come upon other evidences of a 
shared vocabulary. We notice how often key experiences take 
place in darkness, especially darkness qualified, perhaps at the 
moment of inner illumination, by the sudden presence of light; the 
tole of the moon is worth following for its own sake through the 
whole body of Wordsworth’s work. Trees, too, have a special 
meaning for him, though their place in the “ spots” seems less 
prominent than one might expect. Buildings, especially ruined 
buildings, do appear: Cockermouth Castle, “a shattered monu- 
ment” (I. 284), stood beside the river in which the “ five-year 
child ” bathed; in the memories of Book II a bird sings in a ruined 
shrine; a chapel on an island is part of the scenery in Robespierre’s 
Death; cottages, huts, and tenements appear in other “ spots.” 
But moonlight, trees and even buildings seem relatively isolated 
images; to pursue them is to leave behind the context in which, if 
anywhere, they acquire a meaning. Our job as readers is less to 
establish the presence of individual items than to articulate the 
latent argument these recurrences suggest. What we seem to have 
are fragments of a drama, moments in a single action which has 
retired behind the reach of direct expression, leaving in our hands 


lagments of imagery. In what sentences will this vocabulary 
combine? 
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Perhaps a recaptulation will clarify. We seem to have in tk 
“ spots” a repeated action, something a crowd does, or the pn. 
tagonist does over and over, an action with guilty overtong 
expressive of power and pride, rising as it proceeds to a boundary, 
there to be checked and retaliated upon from without, by counte. 
motion, or by a voice or the appearance of a grim shape, whos 
arrival precipitates an oppressive catastrophe. Is this rehears 
too abstract? Objections will arise, for many a “ spot ” mixes @ 
omits elements of this story: the relation between the protagoniy 
and the grim shape, for example, is very changeable, in som 
memories reducing to identity. And many of the early memoria 
never rise to a distinct crisis; we hear of customary actions, r 
peated experiences which stay, as it were, in the back of Word 
worth’s mind, pleasant but indistinct. When something dos 
happen, though, the event follows at a greater or lesser distine 
this curious pattern. 

Wordsworth himself is not certain what to name these moment: 
They demonstrate the workings of “ unknown modes of being’ 
(I. 393) as dreams do and we recall that the hills swirling abo! 
the skater calm down “ Till all was tranquil as a dreamless sleep’ 
(I. 464), and that the music of the flute sinks into his heart ti 
hold him “like a dream” (II. 176). One of the major “ spots’ 
of adult life is literally a dream; others are nearer hallucinatia 
(Paris Night) or vision (Snowden). Wordsworth offers inter 
pretations when he feels he camput the event satisfactorily int 
philosophic terms. The Snowden experience appears to him “ Th 
type / Of a majestic intellect ” (XIV. 66-67), a symbol of th 
mind, a view which clearly embodies a real insight, yet the lar- 
guage in which the insight is elaborated, most readers will agre. 
is invincibly prosaic. The “ philosophic mind ” can interpret, bu 
only in abstract terms; the feelings embodied in the origini 
mysterious event remain attached to the structure of the evet! 
itself. 

Let us turn, with this caveat in mind, to a related group 
“spots” experienced in young manhood, and see how far th 
pattern we have been able to find may help us to disengage i 
meaning. Book X begins with Wordsworth returning to Pari 
in October, 1792. He is on his way home, leaving Annette preg: 
nant behind him. It is a moment of public tension. The kin 
is in prison, and the massacres of September just past. Entering 
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‘the city, Wordsworth crosses the empty square where men had 


died a few weeks before, looking on the sights “as doth a man / 


\f Upon a volume whose contents he knows / Are memorable ” 


(X. 58-60) but which he cannot read. He ascends to his bed in 


4, “large mansion,” and with “ unextinguished taper ” begins to 


rad. The elements necessary to significant experience begin to 


'E combine, as he climbs out of the populous city to his lonely noc- 


tual eminence, lit by a single light, and broodingly works upon 


itff himself, recalling reasons why the massacres of the previous month 
‘B must be followed by new terrors: 


rily inti 
m “ The 


The fear gone by 
Pressed on me almost like a fear to come. 
I thought of those September massacres, 
Divided from me by one little month, 
Saw them and touched: the rest was conjured up 
From magic fictions or true history, 
Remembrances and dim admonishments. 
The horse is taught his manage, and no star 
Of wildest course but treads back his own steps; 
For the spent hurricane the air provides 
As fierce a successor; the tide retreats 
But to return out of its hiding-place 
In the great deep; all things have second birth; 
The earthquake is not satisfied at once; 
And in this way (X. 71-85) 


He works upon himself, piling images of retaliation one upon 
mother, including as he goes references to horses, wind and sea, 
drugging himself to the point where a hallucinatory voice breaks 


‘fa, crying “ To the whole city, ‘Sleep no more.’” It is the cry of 


ret, bul 
origin 
1e evel! 


Macbeth after killing his king. 

The next morning Wordsworth walks out to find a pamphlet 
being sold in the streets. This pamphlet reprints a speech made 
ty a brave Girondist named Louvet, who, provoked by Robes- 
pierre’s challenge, had while “no one stirred, / In silence of all 
present, from his seat / . . . walked single through the avenue, / 
4nd took his station in the Tribune, saying, /‘ I, Robespierre, 
accuse thee!’ ” (X. 109-113). This story accidentally repeats the 
formula of the previous night; again we have a solitary man, 
eparating himself from a crowd, walking to an eminence, and 
again a voice challenges the bloody deeds of a murderer. The 
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ambiguity of the grammar allows us to make the necessary connec. 
tions: Wordsworth feels himself both as the utterer of the cry 
and the murderer to whom it is directed. 

The depths of Wordsworth’s imaginative involvement in the 
political events that followed that night is easy to read in his om 
actions. He returned to England in December, 1792; in January 
Louis XVI was executed. Typically, the poem does not mention 
this; we hear instead of the “ shock ” Wordsworth’s moral nature 
felt when England joined the allies against France. In the middle 
of January he wrote his unmailed letter to the Bishop of Llandaff, 
accusing this fellow north countryman, liberal, and Cambridg 
man ‘ of apostasy from the revolutionary creed, and taking pains 
to defend the execution of the king. As the Terror commenced 
and gathered strength, Wordsworth found himself nightly engaged 
with dreams of imprisonment and “ long orations, which I strove 
to plead / Before unjust tribunals” (X. 411-412) like Louvet, 
with a terrifying sense of impotence and desertion. His explana. 
tion for the atrocities is interesting; he believed them the result 
of a “ terrific reservoir of guilt” which could no longer hold its 
“loathsome charge” and “burst and spread in deluge through 
the land” (X. 477-480) . 

These events and preoccupations serve as a chain of associations 
to bind the Paris Night “spot ” to the next crucial experience. 
One August day in 1794 he was walking on the sands of the Leven 
estuary. As he admired the cloud effects he meditated upon 
memories of his old teacher, whose grave he had that morning 
visited. He recalled this worthy man’s last remark to him, “‘ My 
head will soon lie low” (X. 538); and wept a little, for Taylor 
had put him on the way to be a poet. 


As I advanced, all that I saw or felt 
Was gentleness and peace. Upon a small 
And rocky island near, a fragment stood 


*Legouis (The Early Life of Wordsworth 1770-1798 (London, 1897), pp. 226-227) 
points out the parallels between Bishop Watson’s position and Wordsworth’s without 
appreciating their meaning. The Bishop was the son of a Westmoreland schoolmaster, 
a Whig and a liberal, known as a “ levelling prelate” by his enemies and disliked by 
George III for his independence. He had first approved of the Revolution, but the 
September massacres made him doubt. Upon the execution of the King he determined 
to make a public retraction. It is clear that Wordsworth was angry because the Bishop 
so nearly expressed a strong part of Wordsworth’s own mixed feelings from an analogous 
personal position. 
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(Itself like a sea rock) the low remains 

(With shells encrusted, dark with briny weeds) 
Of a dilapidated structure, once 

A Romish chapel, where the vested priest 
Said matins at the hour that suited those 
Who crossed the sands with ebb of morning tide. 
Not far from that still ruin all the plain 

Lay spotted with a variegated crowd 

Of vehicles and travellers, horse and foot, 
Wading beneath the conduct of their guide 

In loose procession through the shallow stream 
Of inland waters; the great sea meanwhile 
Heaved at safe distance, far retired. (X. 553-568) 


The elements of significance experience begin to combine. Here 
is the wide surface, associated with the presence of water; here 
is a crowd, including horses, a multiplicity of movement; here is 
an island and on it a ruined building. The sea is benign; it 
“heaves,” but at a distance. At this moment Wordsworth is 
accosted by a stranger, who without prologue cries out “* Robes- 
pierre is dead’” (X. 573) .° 

We may speculate that the shock of this news is compounded 
for Wordsworth by the theme of his meditations, for he had just 
been complacently enjoying a diminished version of an analogous 
experience. Taylor, his amiable foster father, had predicted a 
death, and the prediction unexpectedly comes true for a man 
with whom Wordsworth has for many years felt a profound con- 
nection, a villain who acted out fantasies of murderous rebellion in 
which Wordsworth, it is not too much to say, half-consciously 
participated. 

He is free to respond with joy; Robespierre has suffered the 
punishment of a regicide and Wordsworth may therefore allow 
himself some liberty from the apprehensions his conscience has 
burdened him with. “ Sleep no more” is no longer addressed to 
him. The image of the deluge is evoked again as he disassociates 
himself from the wicked who have been “ swept away ” by the 
“river of blood ” (X, 584, 586) they had affected to direct. His 
mind takes him back to a more innocent moment on this very 


*In AC he is a “Horseman.” See De Selincourt, The Prelude, p. 391n. Haven 
(Mind of a Poet, I, 16) finds the detail about the ruined chapel on its island an 
irrelevant interruption. With the pattern in mind, we can understand why Wordsworth 
noticed and incorporated this detail. 
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shore, when the implications of action were uncontaminated, and 
ihe deluges of metaphor were a real ocean, as “ Along the margin 
of the moonlight sea—/ We beat with thundering hoofs the level 
sand” (X. 602-603) . 

Such a paraphrase of the political “‘ spots ” and the biographical 
material with which they are associated may bring out the addi- 
tions these particular “ spots” make to the pattern. We notice 
that the grim shape of the earlier memories has become a definite 
human figure, who speaks articulate words, and that the criminal 
activity hinted at in some of the earlier memories has acquired, 
in the new context provided by political awareness, a definite out- 
line. The violent death of a king and of his executioner is at the 
center of Wordsworth’s political preoccupations, 

If with the clues suggested by these revolutionary memories we 
turn back to the private experiences with which Wordsworth ex- 
plicitly linked his general remarks about the “ spots,” we find this 
theme of violent death re-translated into terms which, we may 
feel, come closer to the emotional sources of Wordsworth’s dis- 
quiet. Consider the Gibbet episode. As a very young child Words- 
worth finds himself lost among barren hills, leading a horse. He 
stumbles upon a ruined gibbet: “ The gibbet-mast had mouldered 
down, the bones / And iron case were gone; but on the turf,/ 
Hard by, soon after that fell deed was wrought, / Some unknown 
hand had carved the murderer’s name ” (XII, 237-240) . Terrified, 
he runs away up a hill, “ Faltering and faint, and ignorant of the 
road: / Then, reascending the bare common, saw / A naked pool 
that lay beneath the hills, / A beacon on the summit, and, more 
near, / A girl, who bore a pitcher on her head, / And seemed with 
difficult steps to force her way / Against the blowing wind ” (XII. 
247-253). The event preserves several of the images we have 
noticed, including wind, water, something written, a horse, a ruin, 
and an ascent toward a limit. The theme of murder is explicit. 
Yet the order in which the images appear is broken. We may 
identify the initials on the turf with the voice whose cry climaxes 
so many “ spots,” but here it appears at the beginning, rather than 
the end. And in place of a grim and ghostly masculine shape we 
have a living girl. Can we read the extraordinary concentration 
upon the separate images of pool, beacon, and girl as a displace- 
ment of feeling from the evidences of crime and punishment to 
accidental concomitants of an experience too overwhelming to be 
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tgced directly? The three static impressions have become symbols 
which bear all the weight of a meaning not directly their own. 
Some portion of that meaning presumably resides in the gibbet 
fom which the boy flees; we may gather hints of the rest when 
we recall that this experience takes place at Penrith, that it is 
io be dated at a time close to his mother’s death, and that his 
later associations with the scene were those of young love.° 

The Gibbet memory is immediately followed by the memory of 
dimbing a crag with his brothers to wait for the horses that would 
take them all home from school for the Christmas holidays: 


There rose a crag, 
That, from the meeting-place of two highways 
Ascending, overlooked them both, far stretched; 
Thither, uncertain on which road to fix 
My expectation, thither I repaired, 
Scout-like, and gained the summit; ’twas a day 
Tempestuous, dark, and wild, and on the grass 
I sate half-sheltered by a naked wall; 
Upon my right hand couched a single sheep, 
Upon my left a blasted hawthorn stood; 
With these companions at my side, I watched, 
Straining my eyes intensely, as the mist 
Gave intermitting prospect of the copse 
And plain beneath. (XII. 292-305) 


The expectation depicted in these lines is not consummated then 
and there; Wordsworth breaks off, as he so often does in an im- 
portant memory; it was, he says, days later that his anticipation 
was reciprocated unexpectedly by his father’s death.® The feelings 
roused by this event revert upon the experience of waiting, fasten- 
ing upon the “ single sheep, and the one blasted tree, / And the 


*The naked pool reappears in The Thorn, a poem about a mother who has murdered 
her child, either by hanging or drowning, it is not clear which. A stanza of this 
poem brings us back to the “spot” describing the drowned man: “Some say, if 
to the pond you go, / and fix on it a steady view, / the shadow of a babe you trace, / 
A baby and a baby’s face,” (P. W., ii, p. 248). 

The experience is also described in an early poem, in such a way as to suggest 
that he received the news of his father’s death while waiting on the crag. See The 
Vale of Esthwaite, II, 422-423 (P.W., i, p. 279). Miss Moorman believes that The 
Prelude version is nearer the facts of the case. (William Wordsworth: 1770-1803 
(Oxford, 1957], p. 68n.). H. W. Garrod (Wordsworth: Lectures and Essays (Oxford, 
1923], p. 207-208) believes the crag spot was written immediately after Wordsworth 
heard the news of his brother’s death. If this is true the pathos of the episode is so 
much the more meaningful. 
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bleak music from that old stone wall” (XII. 319-320), making 
of these symbols to which, as he writes, he can repair to “ drink,, 
As at a fountain” (XII. 325-326). Is it an accident that thes 
two “ spots ” should be linked together, and that the first should 
appear to deal with the child’s fantasies about his mother, the 
other about the death of a father? Does the presence of a gibbet 
in the first memory suggest that, in fantasy though not in fact, 
the later event preceded the earlier? It is interesting that the 
“spots ” which Wordsworth chooses to illustrate his general theory 
of the restorative value of childhood memories should be the ones 
which most directly concern family feelings, and that in both the 
weight of emotion shifts from the human occasion to associated 
images. Such memories bring us some distance from the public 
world of the political “spots”: “The hiding-places of man) 
power / Open; I would approach them ” (XII. 279-280) , but the 
threshold cannot be passed either by Wordsworth himself or by 
his readers. 

This does not of course prevent us from essaying acts of inter. 
pretation: my own is implied in the manner in which I have para. 
phrased the “ spots ” we have just been considering. The prevail: 
ing tendency among critics of Wordsworth has been to see the 
experiences the “spots” record in quasi-mystical terms, to find 
their subject the relation of mind to nature and reality. Havens 
massive study is perhaps the best representative of what can be 
done in this line. Yet there are obvious objections to linking 
Wordsworth with the mystics. The experiences recorded in the 
“ spots” are not impersonal, but private; in them Wordsworth, 
far from finding himself rapt from the world, discovers a special 
importance in the details of common life. He does not feel, as the 
mystic traditionally does, an unqualified joy, nor are claims made 
of insight into a supernatural reality; the claims that are made 
are imaginative and emotional. Indeed Wordsworth’s religious 
life tends to be quite distinct from the “spots,” and to mean, 
psychologically, a state of affairs in opposition to the part of life 
they embody. The mystic rejects words; the “ spots,” as we have 
seen, are embodied in a special vocabulary. We have besides the 
negative evidence that Coleridge, who would have known, nevet 
thought of them as mystical." If we stress the mystical dimension 


11 Havens admits this himself (I, 167). 
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in these experiences we are forced to rule out certain “spots ” in 
favor of others,’ yet if any one is important, they all are; if 
they vary, it is in poetical fullness and imaginative authority, 
not mystical purity. Is there perhaps a certain unconscious de- 
valuation of the imagination on the part of readers who wish to 
make Wordsworth over into a thinker or mystic? 

An analogous short-circuiting may be behind the desire to asso- 
ciate the “ spots’ with a single period in Wordworth’s creative 
life. The boyhood memories of Books I and If were written at 
Goslar in 1798-99; the existence of MS V proves this. But the 
speculation that the equally significant Snowden “spot” was 
written at the same time can be called no more than probable.” 
The same is true of the Gibbet. The Discharged Soldier is 
definitely early,’* but Paris Night and Robespierre’s Death were 
as far as anyone knows written in late 1804. The Simplon Pass 
experience, I shall argue in a moment, takes place in the act of 
composition, i. e., sometime in March or April, 1804. The tempta- 
tion to translate one’s awareness of the literary and psychological 
equality of the “ spots ” into bibliographical terms must, it seems 
tome, be resisted. Wordsworth’s creativity was not limited to the 
Goslar period.*® 

My re-telling of the political and personal “ spots ” makes plain 
the direction it seems to me most rewarding for the modern reader 
to go. We have a group of memories; these share a vocabulary 
of imagery, a vocabulary which seems to combine into a story, 
astory which, so far as it is interpretable, tells of the fears, curiosi- 
ties, and guilt of childhood. The memories we have seem to 
acquire their special meaning from other and more remote sources; 
the repetition of language and situation becomes, once it is noticed, 
aclue to something farther back. 

A recent article in The Psychoanalytic Quarterly “ On Earliest 
Memories ” is suggestive.*® Its authors, in summing up profes- 
sional work on this subject, point out how similar ones earliest 
memories are to dreams, how they are chosen, as it were, to 


” Havens, I, 168. 

**See De Selincourt, p. xxxv, and Havens, p. 638. 

“De Selincourt, p. xxxiii. 

“Nor was everything written at Goslar good. A VII, 721-729 is entirely dull stuff, 
and A VII, 21-37 merely cute. 

“Leon S. Saul, Thoburn R. Snyder, Jr., and Edith Sheppard, “On Earliest 
Memories,” The Psychoanalytic Quarterly, XXV (1956), 228-237. 
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represent one’s life style. They 
than any other single psychological datum, the central core of 
each person’s psychodynamics, his chief motivations, form o 
neurosis, and emotional problem.” Selected and distorted to ex. 


‘reveal, probably more clearly 
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press their possessor’s “ nuclear emotional constellation,” *’ they 
persist through life, less influenced by superficial experience thar 
dreams. They are added to only through some major shift in 
the interior balance of power. Do we not have, in the “ spots,” 
experiences to which these generalizations will apply? To bk 
sure, there are obvious differences between the fragmentary reco. 
lections recorded in the autobiographical portion of Christopher 
Wordsworth’s Memoirs, memories we can literally call “ earliest,’ 
and the much more developed and expressed experiences, occurring 
at intervals well into adult life, which the “ spots ” articulate. Yet 
we have seen that they share common themes. Can we suppos 
that we have, in Wordsworth, a mind with an extraordinary 
capacity to recreate, or have recreated for it, moments which 
embody the significance of its own life, as the ordinary mind can 
no longer do, once it has emerged from early childhood, except in 
the very much weaker and more ambiguous forms of dreams’ 
Given a chance conjunction in Wordsworth’s environment of cer- 
tain elements which have an a priori significance for him, together 
with a state of mind under a sufficient condition of tension, waking 
experiences as vivid, symbolic, and mysterious as a dream 
could overwhelm him, with all the advantages of his waking mind 
at hand to help him articulate the event. Legouis quotes a saying 
of Landor that Wordsworth gives us the protoplasm of poetry, 
rather than poetry itself.** Perhaps, in Wordsworth’s case, the 
distinction is not worth drawing. For it is precisely the most poetic 
moments which come closest to their creator’s central concerns. 
We may even claim that The Prelude constitutes the record, hall- 
concealed in a commonplace autobiographical structure, of 4 
process which, in these days, we would call a self-analysis; the 
precipitate of an interior battle, a sequence of manoevers against 
the incomprehensible, fought out in the public domain of verse. 
To be sure, every artist, so far as he achieves an imaginatively 
convincing structure, embodies in that structure a dramatic self- 
illumination from which he may, merely as a man, profit: it is 
Wordsworth’s special genius that he should have devoted himself 


" Ibid., pp. 229 and 280. *® Legouis, p. 317. 
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so massively to the imagination taken in this sense as to be, vir- 
tually, the first and last of his line.*® With all this held in mind 
[should like to forestall some of the criticisms my argument may 
have evoked in my reader by returning to the poetry, and address 
myself to two “ spots ” in which the imagination as such explicitly 
figures. 

At one point during his first visit to France Wordsworth and 
his friend Jones found themselves climbing among mountains up 
a dubious path in pursuit of their guide. As they climb they meet 
apeasant, from whom they ask direction. He tells them they have 
crossed the Alps. Obscurely depressed by the news, they hurry 
downwards through a gloomy chasm, whose rocks, torrents, and 
tumult seem “ like workings of one mind, . .. symbols of Eternity ” 
(VI. 636, 639). 

As it stands this is no more than a minor experience, though 
the descent into the chasm is vividly expressed and reminds the 
re-reader of the Prelude of the chasm in the Snowden “ spot ” 
from which the roar of water ascended. What makes this section 
of the poem extraordinary is an interruption in the description of 
this past event. As Wordsworth writes the words, “we had 
crossed the Alps,” the articulation of this old experience of passing 
a limit takes effect in the present; Wordsworth breaks off, filled 
with an immediate emotion. And here we see the heroic quality 
of the poet’s mind; instead of allowing his feelings simply to be, 
his pen put down until the spasm passes, he sets out to express 
what he feels: “‘ Imagination—here the Power so called / Through 
sad incompetence of human speech, / That awful Power rose from 
the mind’s abyss / Like an unfathered vapour” (VI. 593-595) . 
The peasant’s words were, he has just said, “ translated by our 
feelings ”; a symbol was interpreted. As he reviews this event it 


* At this point Dr. Leavis breaks in with an objection. Having noticed the “ spots ” 
ftom something of the same position, he rejects the temptation to move on: “If these 
‘moments’ have any significance for the critic . . . it will be established, not by 
dwelling upon or in them, in the hope of exploring something that lies hidden in or 
behind their vagueness, but by holding firmly on to that sober verse in which they 
are presented.” (Revaluations [New York, 1947], p. 174). The distinction between 
honest criticism and vulgar psychologising asks for the automatic bob and curtesy it 
commonly receives; no one wants to seem a bad amateur analyst. But is the apposi- 
tion really exclusive? Don’t we in fact, precisely by attending to the verse (“sober ” 
sems an odd word to use about the “spots”) find words in which we can locate, 
impeccably, the cause for our curiosity? “Holding firmly” need not mean “holding 
exclusively ” to anyone but a grammarian. 
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suddenly acquires a double sense. Just as he and Jones had inter. 
preted the peasant’s remark once, so now, as he writes, Words. 
worth finds himself “ interpreting ” the meaning of the whole ex. 
perience.”? The tone shifts and he speaks directly to a new con. 
panion: “ Imagination—” The imagination itself becomes as it 
were a solitary, a grim shape of greater dignity than the literal 
peasant from which by association it derives; an “ awful power, 
ghostlike, it rises, self-born; the dead father of the other “ spots” 
lurks here as an adjective. 

“|. . unfathered vapour that enwraps. / At once, some lonely 
traveller. I was lost; / Halted without an effort to break through” 
(VI. 595-597) . His forward movement as a writer is checked by 
a half-comprehended shock of recognition. He sees obscurely, why 
not checking his climb over the mountain range was so moving. 
When is he “ halted?” Presumably right after he tried to start, 
that is, right after writing the key word, “Imagination.” May 
we speculate that he was preparing to say something prosy about 
the imagination, something analogous to the lecture he does read 
us in the last books of the poem, when it came over him that the 
word was also a cry, a call to a person? Whereupon there rose 
within him the reality of which, in its abstract form, he was about 
to speak. The interior power holds him, enwraps him, halts him; 
he is checked by the very power which, if he could break through, 
would endow him with some scarcely imaginable flow of strength. 
He is caught at the moment of psychic paradox; his true self is 
his enemy. 

A moment of silence follows the semi-colon; then, “ But. . ..” 
There are several possibilities. “I will make an effort? I have 
made an effort and I give up? In any case?” The tense shifts 
to the present: this is what he finds he can say: “ But to my 
conscious soul I now can say ” (VI, 598). We should not mistake 
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°°T am aware that “here” is ambiguous: Wordsworth may mean either “just 
now, as I was writing” or, more prosaically, “at that moment, in 1791.” The chief 
argument for the first interpretation is, I suppose, the tone of the following lines. 
Wordsworth expresses his admiration in the present tense because he is immensely 
relieved at being able to see the power in whose grip he has just been as benign. I 
am glad to find myself in this matter on the same side as Havens, (I, 158) and 
Moorman, (p. 189 and note). This passage is not the only place where a_ present 
emotion finds its way into The Prelude. When he recalls the “bravest youth of 
France ” marching to the frontiers, tears start to his eyes. See The Prelude, IV, 263-269 
and following. 
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the 18th century meaning of “ conscious ” for the sense the word 
has now; but there has been a shift of address, a movement, 
perhaps accompanied by a loss, from the all-inclusive name 
“Imagination ” to the limited, traditional, “ conscious soul.” Is 
there also some dwindling of the original impact in the distance 
implied by what he says? “‘I recognize thy glory’” is spoken 
fom a place apart. The imagination, now the conscious soul, 1s 
“recognized ” as a legitimate ruler; yet the emotion in all its 
ambiguity is still alive, for it is the “ usurpation ” accomplished 
by the imagination with its primitive strength that he goes on 
boldly to praise, following the fruitful inconsistency of the political 
metaphor with a more explicit paradox, a “light ” that goes out 
ina “flash”: ‘“‘I recognize thy glory:’ in such strength / Of 
usurpation, when the light of sense / Goes out, but with a flash 
that has revealed / The invisible world, doth greatness make 
abode, / There harbours; .. .” From here on the development is 
frm, unqualified; the voice honors the reality he has experienced 
magnificently: 
whether we be young or old, 

Our destiny, our being’s heart and home, 

Is with infinitude, and only there; 

With hope it is, hope that can never die, 

Effort, and expectation, and desire, 

And something evermore about to be. 

Under such banners militant, the soul 

Seeks for no trophies, struggles for no spoils 

That may attest her prowess, blest in thoughts 

That are their own perfection and reward, 

Strong in herself and in beatitude 

That hides her, like the mighty flood of Nile 

Poured from his fount of Abyssinian clouds 

To fertilise the whole Egyptian plain. (VI. 603-616) 


To feel intuitively and directly some portion of the meaning 





ofthe memory he is describing, to apprehend as a present experi- 
ence what is symbolized by the breaking of a barrier is to release 
the associated stores of emotion as an overwhelming power, a 
power which Wordsworth with wonderful courage and, we can 
be sure, exact insight, immediately names the source of poetry 
itself, the efficient cause of the splendid lines on the page before 
us. The psychic reserves locked in the key experiences of his life 
are at rare moments available to a mind strong enough to face 
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them, to address a lifetime to their articulation. At such time 
the mind may joyfully congratulate its own nature, and the floo 
of unconscious energies are, like those of the Nile, benign. 

Floods, however, are not always fertilizing. Consider the othe 
‘spot ” which deals explicitly with the imagination, the famou 
dream of the Stone and the Shell. I don’t want to spend tim 
on the details of the dream as such; anyone who has come so fz 
with me and recalls the story will understand the degree to whic 
the adventure of the dream incorporates the vocabulary of the 
other “ spots,” with its wide waste of sand, its movement, it 
grim shape in the form of a strange Arab, who rides a dromeday 
instead of a horse. This figure carries a stone, representing ge 
ometry and a shell, standing for poetry. He presents the shel 
to the dreamer, who puts it to his ear, “ And heard that instant 
in an unknown tongue,/ Which yet I understood, articulat 
sounds ” (V. 93-94), prophecying destruction by deluge to the 
inhabitants of the world. Explaining that he intends to bury the 
two objects, which he calls “ books,” the Arab races away, with 
the dreamer in chase. As he rides the Arab looks back; following 
his glance, the dreamer sees “ over half the wilderness diffused, 
A bed of glittering light ” (V. 128-129). He is looking at “ ‘ The 
waters of the deep / Gathering upon us’” (V. 130-131) Pursued 
by the “ fleet waters of a drowning world ” (V. 137) , the dreamer 
wakes in terror. 

Let us look first at the shell.2* The Arab tells the dreamer in » 
many words that it represents poetry, and though the allegory is 
a little stiff,* we need not hesitate to accept this interpretation 
as broadly correct. There are two facts about shells which make 
this interpretation exciting. First, they come from the sea. If the 


‘ 


*1 The other images in this dream all have an important history. The sea and the 
desert may be found, together or apart, in The Affliction of Margaret (P. W., ii, p. 49); 
To Enterprise (P.W., ii, p. 284); The Solitary Reaper (P. W., iii, p. 77); The Borderen 
(P. W., i, pp. 195-197); and in The Prelude itself, book VI, 142-154. The shell image 
may lie behind the famous lines in the Ode: “Hence in a season of calm weather/ 
Though inland far we be, / Our souls have sight of that immortal sea / Which brought 
us hither,” for how else can a “soul” see the ocean from far inland? This is supported 
by The Excursion, IV, 1132-1140. The Blind Highland Boy floats to sea on a huge 
shell (P.W., iii, pp. 88-96), and Wordsworth himself comments on and defends his 
use of the shell image in an I.F. note. (P.W., iv, pp. 397-898). 

*® The stiffness may be due to the fact that Wordsworth consciously or unconsciously 
borrowed this element from the “studious friend” to whom the whole dream is 
assigned in the early versions of The Prelude. Jane Worthington Smyser has recently 
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shell is a book of poetry, the sea from which it has its being must 
be the creative mind. We have seen how the experience of the 
inagination eventuated, in the Simplon “ spot,” in an image of a 
fertilizing river: here, the destructive aspect of this image pre- 
dominates, pursuing life to destroy it. Once again, the act of 
understanding an image is dangerous; as one handles the symbol 
one evokes the reality for which it stands; and this is as likely to 
mean destruction as renewed creativity. Comprehension too often 
means catastrophe. The real source from which catastrophe comes 
we learn when we consider the other fact about shells. When you 
hold one to your ear, the roar you hear is the tide of your own 
blood. The deluge, in other words, wells up from within.” 

We may now paraphrase the dream as follows: “If you choose 
poetry as a way of life, as you have done and are bound to do, 
you run the severe risk of being overwhelmed by the unconscious 
forces from which your poetry must derive its vital inspiration 
and the significant portion of its subject matter; if you lose your 
nerve, you will find yourself ‘ burying’ your talent to escape the 
emotional turmoil it brings upon you.” 

4s Wordsworth himself understood when he contemplated his 
hopes for his poem, “ This is, in truth, heroic argument,/. . . 
which I wished to touch / With hand however weak, but in the 
main / It lies far hidden from the reach of words. / Points have 
we all of us within our souls / Where all stand single; this I feel, 
and make / Breathings for incommunicable powers” (III, 184- 
190). 


University of California at Los Angeles 


suggested (‘“‘ Wordéworth’s Dream of Poetry and Science,” PMLA, LXXI [1956], 269- 
%5) that the idea of two books, one representing science and the other poetry, 
originates in a dream of Descartes, perhaps told Wordsworth by his friend Beaupuy. 

*More than one reader of Wordsworth has made the connection between water 
and the imagination. See Geoffrey H. Hartman, The Unmediated Vision (New Haven, 
1954), pp. 31-45; Kenneth MacLean, “The Water Symbol in The Prelude,” University 
of Toronto Quarterly, XVII (1948), 372-389; and note 6 above. The psychoanalytic 
interpretation of water symbolism is relevant here. Pools, oceans and floods are 
commonly associated with the mother. Is the experience of drowning then an inversion 
of terrors associated with the idea of birth and coitus? Marie Bonaparte’s “ The Legend 
of the Unfathomable Waters,” The American Imago, IV (August, 1946), 20-48 is worth 
looking at in this connection. The most extravagant and still the most interesting 
pursuit of the subject I know is Sandor Firenczi, Thalassa, trans. Henry Alden Bunker 
(Albany, 1938) . 
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LADY CHATTERLEY’S LOVER: 
THE DEED OF LIFE 


BY JULIAN MOYNAHAN 


“And here lies the vast importance of the novel, 
properly handled. It can inform and lead into 
new places the flow of our sympathetic con- 
sciousness, and it can lead our sympathy away 
in recoil from things gone dead.” 


EE 


Lady Chatterley’s Lover’ dramatizes two opposed orientations 
toward life, two distinct modes of human awareness: the on 
abstract, cerebral, and unvital; the other concrete, physical, and 
organic. A relatively clear statement of the distinction may be 
found in Lawrence’s long essay, Apropos of Lady Chatterley’ 
Lover, written two years after he had published the Florenc 
edition of his novel: 


There are many ways of knowing, there are many sorts of know 
edge. But the two ways of knowing, for man, are knowing in terms 
of apartness, which is mental, rational, scientific, and knowing i 
terms of togetherness, which is religious and poetic. . 

But relationship is threefold. First there is the relationship to the 
living universe. Then comes the relationship of man to woman. Then 
comes the relationship of man to man. And each is a blood-relation- 
ship, not mere spirit or mind. We have abstracted the universe into 
Matter and Force, we have abstracted men and women into separate 
personalities—personalities being isolated units, incapable of together 
ness—so that all great relationships are bodiless, dead. 


The novel’s structural method involves a simple juxtaposition 
of the two modes; its narrative method combines explicit inter 
pretative comment by a narrator who from the beginning makes 
clear his sympathy for the vitalist viewpoint together with lucid 


* Page numbers following direct quotations from the text refer to Lady Chatterley! 
Lover (Paris, privately printed, 1929). This edition carries the subtitle “ The Author’ 
Unabridged Popular Edition.” It was issued by Lawrence in May, 1929 in an attemp! 
to combat piracy of the expensive Florence edition of 1928. 
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and objective renderings of characters, situations, and settings. 
Furthermore, there is a sort of synechdochic method employed 
in the narration. Wragby Hall and the industrial village of 
Tevershall are realized in themselves but come also to stand for 
entire industrial, social, and even spiritual orders dominant in 
the modern world, more especially in twentieth century England. 
Sir Clifford Chatterley sums up a modern habit of mind as well 
as a ruling class in transition from one type of economic proprie- 
torship to another. In contrast, the gamekeeper, Oliver Mellors, 
not only follows but represents the organic way of life, and the 
wood in which he lurks is a spatial metaphor of the natural order, 
or, what Lawrence frequently called “ the living universe.” These 
are but a few of the simple and necessarily rigid equations the 
novel sets up between particular and general conditions. Of 
course very few novels have been written which fully resist the 
regular habit of readers to discover general truths mirrored in 
particularized and historically limited episodes. But few novels 
are so explicit and so demanding in the control they impose on 
the reader’s moral imagination as Lady Chatterley’s Lover. 

Among the leading characters only the heroine, Connie Chat- 
terley, plays no rigid representative role; and it is her freedom 
of action which creates the possibility of drama. As she shuttles 
from one realm to another—both in space and in terms of inner 
awareness—from Wragby Hall to the gamekeeper’s hut in the 
woods, her experiences project the energies of the two modes 
in conflict with one another. She is both booty and battleground 
in the ensuing struggle between vital and unvital ways of appre- 
hending experience. If it is not too scandalous a suggestion, 
Lady Chatterley may be said to stand for ourselves, for all those 
puzzled modern people who have not yet resolved the question 
of whether they wish to be domiciled at Wragby Hall or in 
Wragby wood, of whether to live among powerful abstractions or 
growing things. If the alternatives appear rigidly posed, then 
that is a limitation which the novel fully accepts. Life can be 
mapped according to other patterns as even Lawrence knew. 
But in this story the idea emerges clearly that Lady Chatterley 
—we—cannot have it both ways. There is no possibility of 
compromise between vitality and its opposite. 

Although the heroine possesses a fredom of role and action 
unknown to such representative figures as the lord and the 
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gamekeeper, this does not mean that dramatic interest ever 
depends upon suspense of outcome. From the beginning Connie 
is no more free to choose the realm of “ death-in-life” than 
Alvina Houghton in The Lost Girl was free to continue living 
alone beside her father’s shop in Woodhouse. Freedom in the 
novel is merely relative. In Lawrence’s last novel it extends only 
to questions of means. The heroine must escape her husband 
and what he stands for; but for a time she is free to entertain 
various alternatives: to hesitate, to become confused, to relapse, 
but never finally to make the great refusal. This is all very 
much like The Lost Girl, but for various reasons much better 
than that novel. For one thing the later book brings fully into 
the light ideas and values which in The Lost Girl were distorted 
by equivocal descriptions. In Lady Chatterley’s Lover only things 
mysterious in themselves—for example, the sensations of a woman 
during an orgasm—are described mysteriously. The novel is 
explicit to the point of pedantry about matters which The Lost 
Girl only managed to treat by indirection. Whereas Cicio pos- 
sessed “the sensual secrets,” Mellors possesses a highly specific 
sexual technique, a lengthily reported sexual biography, and a pro- 
phetic program for his contemporaries which he has worked out in 
occasionally bizarre detail. If some of Mellors’ self-revelations 
seem absurd, his willingness to take a firm stand on issues crucial 
to the novel’s meaning seems all to the good. Lawrence’s descrip- 
tions of his dark heroes in such novels as The Lost Girl and The 
Plumed Serpent are more often picturesque than significant. 
These posturing and strutting males seem cheaply glamorous by 
comparison with the gamekeeper. 

There are other reasons why Lady Chatterley’s Lover is 4 
much better novel than The Lost Girl. First, the realm of the 
vital is not created as a terminus toward which the heroine 
moves instinctively, following without thought various obscure 
hints and signs. Instead it is richly embodied early in the novel 
and sustained as a genuine meaning to the end. There is no 
collapse, and the reader is given the fullest opportunity to 
appraise the significance of the vital career as it not only is defined 
through the explicit comments of the narrator and by leading 
characters like Connie, Mellors, and Dukes, but also realized 
in imaginative terms of description and dramatization. The 
heroine is not raped into fulfillment but must use her head as 
well as her body to escape unwholesome circumstances. 
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Secondly, the unvital mode is boldly and subtly defined. 
Woodhouse was a puny and obvious metaphor of death-in-life. 
Lawrence was by no means the first to flog the dead horse of 
provincial and small-town mores. But Wragby Hall is something 
else again. It represents domination not only in the sphere of 
ideas and sensibility but also in the sphere of economics. Clifford’s 
change of vocation from a writer of ultra-modern stories whose 
essence is nothingness to that of ultra-modern engineer indus- 
trialist developing techniques to exploit further the exhausted 
mineral soils of his region and to increase the alienation of his 
workmen from wholesome living conditions is hardly a trivial 
incident in this connection. The manor house rests on a founda- 
tion of abstractions the greatest of which is money. In the struggle 
between the vital and the anti-vital Sir Clifford holds most if not 
all the cards. The gamekeeper has no following; he is beset on 
all sides, and even at the end his victory is by no means clear cut. 

A third point of superiority over many of Lawrence’s earlier 
novels can be developed from the previous point. Within the 
limitations of a particular interpretation of history, culture, and 
humanity Lady Chatterley’s Lover appraises the human situation 
realistically. Abstraction looms large, and vital mysteries shine 
with but a diminished glimmer in the modern world and in the 
novel. As Mellors writes to his mistress at the end he mentions 
“the little glow there is between you and me” (p. 363) and 
remarks, “all the bad times that ever have been, haven’t been 
able to blow the crocus out” (p. 363). In this novel the value 
of vitality is embodied in tender and vulnerable things, while 
insentience has the sanction of powerful institutions, individuals, 
and movements. The story has a poignant quality. After reading 
it we may find the guarantees of extraordinary developments 
imperfectly realized in such books as The Rainbow and Women 
in Love almost glib, a mere whistling in the dark. One might 
say that in Lawrence’s last novel his prophetic vision returns 
to earth after failing to sustain itself on the lofty heights occupied 
in novels like The Rainbow and The Plumed Serpent. Lady Chat- 
terley’s Lover opens with these observations: 


Ours is essentially a tragic age, so we refuse to take it tragically. The 
cataclysm has happened, we are among the ruins, we start to build 
up new little habitats, to have new little hopes. It is rather hard work: 
there is now no smooth road into the future. (p. 12) 
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In the context of the whole novel tragedy refers to a great deal 
more than a world war. The ruins are perhaps the abstracted 
spirit of the age itself. The new habitats and hopes are fixed in 
such images as that of a little clearing in the midst of a remnant 
of forest, and, in the scrupulously designed description of a man 
working with his hands to repair a broken pheasant coop. The 
incommensurability of the little hope and the enormous negation 
which is modern life is assumed in the novel and does not, I believe, 
ever become the object of pathetic reflection. After yielding 
ourselves to the viewpoint dramatized, and after reflecting upon 
what the last quarter century has contributed to the realization 
of Lawrence’s prophetic hopes, we might indeed weep—except 
that the novel teaches us that the power in life which sustains 
the crocus is, strictly speaking, unconquerable. Or have we finally 
reached an intensity of negation where this is no longer true? 

A final reason for the superiority of Lady Chatterley’s Lover 
is the rich simplicity of its structural design. This design is realized 
most powerfully and significantly in spatial terms, in terms of 
setting. The most enduring meanings the novel projects are 
inextricably bound up with the arrangement of three locations— 
the manor house, the industrial village, the wood—and their 
spatial relations with one another under a fume-laden atmosphere 
which seems to be no better and no worse than Pittsburgh’s or 
northern New Jersey’s. Many of Lawrence’s novels are built 
around a central contrast: in The Rainbow the contrast is between 
things as they are and a promised transformation of being, in The 
Plumed Serpent it is between a Europeanized and an aboriginal 
Mexico; in The Lost Girl it is between “ higher” and “ lower” 
selves, or, spatially, between Woodhouse and southern Italy. All 
these contrasts from one point of view come to the same thing. 
They express the opposition between “two ways of knowing.” 
In Lady Chatterley’s Lover the same contrast is represented 
through settings which impinge on one another, which co-exist 
at the same time, in the same district. There is no appeal to the 
strange and far to fix either side of the contrast and no appeal 
to the future. The novel concentrates its drama within the space 
of a few square miles, and Lawrence summons all his powers of 
description to present this space as it is: a portion of English soil 
in transition from a semi-rural, semi-industrial condition to one 
of total industrialization. If the novel demands that we regard 
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these few miles as an epitome of the larger world of Western 
Civilization itself, we may find it easy to assent because in so 
many ways Lawrence’s microcosm looks and smells like the world 
we know. 

The wood is the vital center of Lawrence’s panorama. It is 
menaced on one side by the ugly houses and mining installations 
of the colliery village; on the other it is owned but not valued 
by the occupants of the dreary manor house. There is social 
and economic hostility between village and manor, but both 
workers and owner unite in opposition to everything the wood 
represents. Both worship the abstractions of money, power and 
property, and both are devoted to the mechanistic organization 
of human affairs. The wood stands approximately in between two 
forces of negation. It is Lawrence’s sacred wood within which 
life-mysteries are enacted. These are of birth, budding, and 
growth, embodied in the annual cycle of fertility in tree, flower, 
and animal, humanly embodied also in the sexual encounters 
between the gamekeeper and the lady; for out of these encounters 
proceed a rebirth of feeling in both people, the possibility of a 
new life together, and finally the promise of a child. The love 
affair moves in phase with the organic burgeoning of the wood 
during a wet but beautiful spring. It extends from the time of 
the first flowers to a time when the trees and flowers are in full 
bloom. 

For no character in the novel is the wood a natural and 
inevitable habitat. Connie and Mellors are both somewhat 
battered products of unwholesome civilization who, as it were, 
stumble onto sacred ground while following paths leading from 
opposite sides.’ Mellors arrives first from the direction of Tever- 
shall; the lady comes trailing down some months later from the 
“eminence ” on which Wragby sits. In the not wholly adequate 
shelter of a remnant of Sherwood Forest they create through the 
sex act that condition of interconnection which is the sine qua 
non of escape from the “ tragic ” world but which certainly does 
not guarantee that escape. For the wood symbolizes not only 
away of life but also the beleaguered and vulnerable status to 
which the vital career has been reduced. The vastness of the 
original forest has declined under the steady attrition of civiliza- 
tion to a thin wood which barely conceals the lovers from prying 
tyes and barely provides cover for the pheasants and rabbits 
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which are its only wildlife. Mellors grimly tracks down the collie 
who poach on his preserves, but there are other kinds of invasion 
that he is powerless to resist. From Tevershall comes the obscen 
Bertha Couts to fill the sensitive glade with domestic uproar, and 
from Wragby comes Clifford in his motorized chair to ride dow 
the wild flowers while musing on the felicities and responsibilitie 
of being a property owner. For reasons of family pride the 
Chatterleys have been interested in preserving the remaining 
forest. But we are told that this interest can yield to “ higher’ 
claims. During the late war, Clifford’s father, Sir Geoffrey, in 
an excess of patriotic zeal had cut hundreds of trees to provide 
trench timber for the troops in Belgium and France: 


On the crown of the knoll where the oaks had stood, now was bare- 
ness; and from there you could look over the trees to the collier 
railway, and the new works at Stacks Gate. Connie had stood and 
had looked, it was a breach in the pure seclusion of the wood. It le 
in the world. (p. 47) 


Throughout the novel we are made aware of this process of 
attrition, as though in a short time the trees and glades wil 
disappear, leaving village and hall locked—like the aristocratic 
Sir Clifford and the plebian Mrs. Bolton at the end of the story— 
in monstrous, unvital embrace. Finally, not only is the wood 
surrounded, but also it is being attacked from beneath. The 
vertical shafts of the local mines lead to horizontal corridor 
fanning out in all directions. The rich soil of Wragby wood i 
undermined by coal diggings, while its flora and fauna are being 
reduced at ground level. Simultaneously from the skies come 
poisonous fumes and “ smuts ” to sicken the vegetation and reduce 
the vigor of the animals. All in all it is through his power to 
project a crisis of industrial civilization in these conercte terms 
that Lawrence is able to make his point compelling. 


II 


Since from one point of view the theme of Lady Chatterley’ 
Lover is concreteness versus abstraction, it is appropriate that 
the success of Lawrence’s representative method should depend 
largely on richly concrete realizations of persons, settings, and 
situations, that the power of his prophecy should depend on the 
power of his art to particuliarize meanings which may be extended 
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toward broader conditions and widely applicable truths of experi- 
ence. Here I want to examine some features of the two opposed 
modes or realms of experience as they are fictionally embodied 
and to raise some questions both about the artistic success of 
these representations and about the ideas to which they may be 
referred. Although the story proceeds in a kind of dialectical 
movement, usually alternating scenes at Wragby with scenes in 
the gamekeeper’s domain, there is no reason why we cannot 
examine each realm in turn. 


Death-in-life 


An abiding impression of Sir Clifford and of most of the 
intellectuals who foregather at Wragby Hall during the early 
part of the story is that they are not very real. But this hardly 
supplies a ground for criticism of the portrayal of Sir Clifford 
since his unreality is precisely the point the novel makes. He is 
a “hurt thing” (p. 14), a “lost thing” (p. 15) whose capacity 
to be involved in life has been destroyed by the war. He is able 
to think and to experience egostic feeling but cannot get in touch. 
It seems to his wife, and nothing happens in the story to con- 
tradict her view, that at the core of him there is only “ a negation 
of human contact ” (p. 15). His is not a problem of war neurosis 
or of the psychology of invalidism. Perhaps the best way to 
regard him is in the nature of an experimental hypothesis: given 
such and such conditions, then what other conditions will result? 
Looked at in this way, the character remains interesting through- 
out the novel and vibrates with a queer kind of mechanical energy, 
like those incredibly energetic yet two-dimensional characters 
one finds in Dickens and in the novels of Smollett and Fielding. 

The hypothesis may be stated as follows: what will a man do 
with himself and with others when his physical attachment to 
experience has been violently and permanently severed? The 
novel’s answer is that such a man will create a “ simulacrum of 
reality” (p. 18), a complex pattern of abstract relationships 
to substitute for felt connections between himself and others. 
Within this pattern or web he will enjoy the illusion of life, but 
all the time he will not be alive at all. Here one might remark 
that the “ adjustment ” is harmless enough, but this ignores the 
problem of others. Actually, Clifford’s first great crime is that 
he draws his wife into his orbit of non-existence. The abstracted 
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man who cannot live in himself leans with crushing weight on 
his partner. He slowly draws from her those vital energies which 
sustain her in being, but can only waste what he absorbs since 
nothing can restore him to life. 

In this depiction of Clifford’s parasitism Lawrence is working 
once again with an assumption which is basic to all his work, 
It is that there is life in the vital sense and death in the sense of 
the unvital but no third thing, no possibility of an attitude of 
non-attachment—one which neither preys on the vitality of others 
nor is based on the capacity of physical self-realization. In 
Lawrence generally the ground of all value is physical experience, 
This is both his characteristic limitation and the theme that 
unifies all his works—fiction, poetry, essays, and treatises. The 
only reality and the only marvel is to be alive in the flesh. At 
the same time an individual can only experience his aliveness 
through direct relationship with another living thing. He can 
fuse himself in contemplation with the life of trees, flowers, or 
animals, but the crucial experience of relatedness is, appropriately 
enough, a sexual experience with a woman: appropriate because 
it conforms to the order of nature, because for Lawrence touch 
is a more powerful mode of connectedness than sight, because 
sex is, in sensory and emotional terms, a stronger experience of 


connection than any other. All this can be put into a single 
doctrinal statement: to know and possess oneself is to have 
experienced a unity with live things and persons outside oneself. 
These Laurentian convictions are essentially a product of intui- 
tion, but they receive some reinforcement in the speculations of 
at least one major modern philosopher. A. N. Whitehead has 
presented similar conclusions about men’s relations to a “ living 


9 


universe ” in his essay “ Nature Alive” (in Modes of Thought, 
New York, 1938) although needless to say he does not concem 
himself with the sexual relation. But Whitehead argues that all 
mental experience is derived from bodily functioning and that 
strictly speaking no one can determine where our bodies end and 
where the surrounding physical environment begins. A man is 
alive in nature and nature is alive in him; his sense of self is 
included in his sense of otherness, and vice versa. Therefore, 
“ togetherness ” is not only a way of knowing but the fundamental 
mode of being. 

Clifford’s first pattern of abstraction is created with words. As 
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, writer he spins verbal cobwebs, and in his daily association 
with Connie he invariably tries to reduce concrete experience to 
formulae. He attempts to fill the void between his wife and 
himself with phrases like “ the habit of intimacy” (p. 57) and 
“our steadily-lived life” (p. 51). But within his orbit the only 
reality for Connie is “nothingness, and over it a hypocrisy of 
words” (p. 57). Because he accepts words as a facsimile of 
reality, verbal connections as a substitute for felt connections, 
he comes to worship success. He wishes to be talked about, 
written about, recognized as something, because he is nothing. 
{ndy, although wealthy and not avaricious, he seeks money as 
the visible yet abstract emblem of success. 

In mid-career Clifford orients himself in a new pattern of 
abstraction. This time it is economic and industrial power that 
sve him the illusion of life. He is brilliantly successful at 
developing new methods of mining organization because he can- 
not see human beings as flesh-and-blood realities, only as functions 
ofan abstractly formulated process. His social views are summed 
win his slogan, “the function determines the individual” (p. 
220) —a man is no more than what he does. Now Clifford is in a 
position to commit far greater crimes than before: As an indus- 
trialist he draws men and women by the thousands into his orbit 
of non-existence. He becomes a leader in a civilized society 
described at one point by the word “ insane” (p. 113) and gains 
new confidence and toughness from his success in manipulating 
men and machines. He is described as becoming “almost a 
creature, with a hard, efficient shell of an exterior and a pulpy 
interior, one of the amazing crabs and lobsters of the modern 
industrial and financial world, invertebrates of the crustacean 
order, with shells of steel, like machines, and inner bodies of soft 
pulp” (p. 129). From the pulp of his inner life emanate just two 
vibrations—an impulse of self-assertion and a contradictory im- 
pulse of terrified dependency. When Connie casts him off he 
transfers this dependency to Mrs. Bolton, and at the end is left 
na strange state of equilibrium: 

After this, Clifford became like a child with Mrs. Bolton. He would 
hold her hand, and rest his head on her breast, and when she once 
lightly kissed him, he said “ Yes! Do kiss me! Do kiss me!” And 
hen she sponged his great blond body, he would say the same: “ Do 
‘ss me!” and she would lightly kiss his body, anywhere, half in 
uockery. 
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And he lay with a queer, blank face like a child, with a bit of th 
wonderment of a child. And he would gaze on her with wide, childis, 
eyes, in a relaxation of madonna-worship. . 

Mrs. Bolton was both thrilled and ashamed, she both loved ani 
hated it. Yet she never rebuffed or rebuked him. And they drew ints 
a closer physical intimacy, an intimacy of perversity, when he was, 
child stricken with an apparent candour and an apparent wonderment, 
that looked almost like a religious exaltation: the perverse and liter 
rendering of “except ye become again as a little child.”—While sh 
was the Magna Mater, full of power and potency, having the great 
blond child-man under her will and stroke entirely. 

The curious thing was that when this child-man, which Clifford was 
now and which he had been becoming for years, emerged into the 
world, it was much sharper and keener than the real man used to 
be. . . . It was as if his very passivity and prostitution to the Magn 
Mater gave him insight into material business affairs, and lent hima 
certain remarkable inhuman force. The wallowing in private emotion, 
the utter abasement of his manly self, seemed to lend him a second 
nature, cold, almost visionary, business-clever. In business he wa 
quite inhuman. (pp. 352-353) 


As a portrait of the modern business man Clifford is surely 1 
better than a monstrous caricature. It would be incorrect t 
regard him as the imaginative representation of some such cliché 
of popular psychology as “ Men who succeed in business are often 
emotionally underdeveloped and infantile.” I think it would k 
more appropriate to see him as a kind of imagined limit towar 
which certain tendencies in modern life might be moving. Red 
people fall somewhere between the limits defined at one extrem 
by Sir Clifford Chatterley and at the other by the gamekeepe. 

The narrative presentation of Clifford is carefully handled » 
as to prevent the reader ever coming at the character directly. 
His utterances are invariably hedged round with interpretative 
comment by the narrator or by Connie which draws out the 
depraved implications of what he says and does. He is always 
an illustration of disconnectedness; never for a moment does he 
emerge as a man who has suffered a terrible wound and is to be 
pitied for it. If even briefly the reader could feel with him as: 
human being, then his whole characterization would seem terribly 
cruel, and Lawrence’s demonstration would be fatally flawed. 
But the truth is that Clifford in this novel is himself a ma 
entirely defined by his functions. There is nothing left over t0 
nitv, Riding about the estate in his motorized chair he as a kin 
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of mechanical centaur who, because he is only half human, is not 
human at all. Voidness cannot be villainous, nor can it become an 
object of sympathy. 

Clifford is essential to the novel, but the same cannot be said 
for those characters who sit about in the drawing room at Wragby 
discussing the superiority of mind over matter and revealing 
their diseased attitudes toward love, working people, and the 
ex act. Insofar as many of these people—Lady Bennerley, 
Charles May, Hammond, and Tommy Dukes—are devitalized, 
two-dimensional ceatures, they are no more than tautological 
variations on Clifford himself. Their discussions seem hopelessly 
dated. These characters do not appear in the first version of the 
novel (published as The First Lady Chatterley by Dial Press in 
1944) and add little to the final version. Dukes, of course, is a 
spokesman for the vital and “ phallic” consciousness; “ Real 
knowledge comes out of the whole corpus of the consciousness; 
out of your belly and your penis as much as out of your brain 
and mind” (p. 41). In saying this he anticipates the views of 
Mellors, but it is hard to see why such press agentry should be 
necessary. When Mellors enters the story, it soon turns out that 
he can speak for himself, sometimes to the point of tendiousness. 
Dukes in his own words is a “ mental-lifer” (p. 44) who holds 
the right ideas but cannot act upon them. He is the Hamlet, or 
rather the Prufrock, of Lady Chatterley’s Lover. 

The novel’s second powerful representation of “ death-in-life ” 
is concentrated in a set pasage of description occurring about 
midway in the story. It is a genuine tour de force running on 
for eleven pages and covering in meticulous detail the physical 
appearance of three industrial villages and the many miles of 
semi-industrial countryside which lie around them. Things seen 
are richly rendered as fact and simultaneously judged and ana- 
lyzed by the newly awakened heroine, Connie Chatterley. It is 
dramatically appropriate that she should interpret her impressions 
as she does. At the same time the entire description may easily 
stand as Lawrence’s own last indignant comment on the crimes 
perpetrated by an industrial civilization against essential human 
needs and capacities. 

Connie drives from Wragby through Tevershall, the new village 
of Stacks Gate, and on to Uthwaite, an old Midland village where 
the Chatterley family are still looked upon as county gentry. 
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In and around the villages she observes coal miners and othe 
workmen, working-class homes and shopping districts, schook 
churches, factories, pubs, and hotels. Her perspective is cof 
stantly shifting as the car mounts hills and drops down inj 
valleys, crawls through narrow streets crowded with traffic, « 
runs swiftly through open country. In the end this moviy 
panorama of an entire district creates a striking and large imag 
of human disorder spread out upon a portion of the earth’s surface 
scarred and ravaged by man himself. 

To the heroine the hideousness of these raw villages express; 
much the same meaning as Wragby and its master. Ugliness i 
seen as evidence of “ the utter absence of the instinct for shapely 
beauty which every bird and beast has, the utter death of th 
human intiutive faculty ” (p. 180). As she hears school childra 
bawling out a song in one the new school buildings she ask, 
“what could possibly become of such people, a people in whon 
the living intuitive faculty was dead as nails, and only quee 
mechanical yells and uncanny will-power remained? ” (p. 181). 
These observations are not sentimental, nor are they validatel 
by any program of social or economic reform she has in mind fo 
the improvement of the lives of the industrial masses. Insteai 
the natural grace and vigor of human beings left free to expres 
themselves in physical and instinctive ways is the assumptio 
from which criticism follows. No social or economic class i 
assigned full blame for producing the “ half-corpses” (p. 182 
of the “ new race of mankind ” (p. 182) although there is a vagut 
distinction between leaders and led in the questions “Ah God, 
what has man done to man? What have the leaders of men bee 
doing to their fellow man?” (p. 182). 


Actually, the descrpition embodies a mordant irony. Conmi 
observes that the new mining villages and industrial installation 
are crowding in upon the parks and manors of the rich, cultivatel 
people of the district. These magnates had set the industril 
process in motion when they first began to exploit the miner! 
resources of their hither-to rural properties. Their desire fo 
profits had created the conditions which produced the dehumat- 
zation of the workers and the denaturing of soil and atmospher. 
Now the miners, “elemental creatures, weird and distorted, 
the mineral world,” (p. 190) build their houses at the very gates 
of the manor parks. The owners are being shoved out of thet 
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places by the inhuman pressure of the industrial masses for living 
room: 


This is history. One England blots out another. The mines had 
made the halls wealthy. Now they were blotting them out, as they had 
already blotted out the cottages. The industrial England blots out the 
agricultural England. One meaning blots out another. ... And the 
continuity is not organic, but mechanical. (p. 186) 


The description as a whole does not protest change as such, 
or rest its case on an imagined superiority of past to present. 
The essential protest is against a change which seems to be 
altogether uncontrolled by human beings. Men have made a 
machine—civilization—and now the machine proceeds to make 
men—in its own image. In the end there can be no distinction 
between victim and victimizer because the machine, manned by 
dehumanized creatures like Sir Clifford and the half-corpses whom 
he employs, victimizes all alike. This pessimistic conclusion is 
most poignantly expressed by the gamekeeper as he looks out at 
night from his leafy shelter toward the nearby industrial area: 





The fault lay there, out there, in those evil electric lights and diabolical 
rattlings of engines. There in the world of the mechanical greedy, 
greedy mechanism and mechanized greed, sparkling with lights and 
gushing hot metal and roaring with traffic, there lay the vast evil 
thing, ready to destroy whatever did not conform. Soon it would 
destroy the wood, and the bluebells would spring no more. All 
vulnerable things must perish under the rolling and running of iron. 

(p. 140) 


The profound sense of crisis communicated by the description 
Ihave been discussing depends partly on the patience and skill 
with which closely observed facts of daily experience have been 
grouped to make a unified, overwhelming impression, partly on 
the validity of the idea that underlies the description. The idea 
is that men, because they are alive, cannot without fatal injury 
to themselves be subordinated to that which is not alive. Living 
is not a matter of functions but of the organic wholeness and 
health of a physical species. Industrialism, insofar as it maims 
the human organism, or forces it to form a shell of insentience to 
protect its vulnerable substance, defeats the great human ends 
for which it was designed. Lawrence’s attack on industrialism is 
not conducted on idealistic grounds. It stems from his keen sense 
that men and women, like tree, bird, and flower, are physically 
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alive and growing. This is the basic human reality, and all higher 
possibilities depend upon the healthy condition of the physical 
man and woman. 

Perhaps we are so used to the demands civilization makes upon 
us to regard our bodies merely as serviceable instruments that 
we cannot respond to Lawrence’s insistence that our bodies are 
our selves and that the only way to be alive is in the flesh. But 
it seems to me he has discovered the perfect place to rest a case 
against an industrial civilization. For no one pretends that such 
a civilization offers spiritual rewards to its supporters. It offers 
merely the promise of a richer material existence, and Lawrence 
suggests that the offer is a swindle. What is given by one hand 
is taken away by the other, since dead men cannot appreciate, 
except in a simulated way, the benefits of life. On this view all 
wars are lost, all five-year plans fail, because men cannot wage 
military battles or battles of production without dying “ vitally.” 
This is because vulnerability and tenderness are of the essence 
of the human, and these qualities cannot be preserved in large, 
difficult enterprises requiring the subordination of individuals to 
impersonal processes. A man must live in the now; if he does not, 
he will find himself dead in the hereafter. 

To cope wiih the argument on its own terms one might grant 
the tendency of the “ insentient iron world” (p. 140) to maim 
and destroy the vital essence of human beings, but argue that 
Lawrence overplays vulnerability and tenderness. Is it possible 
that the “human intuitive faculty,” anchored as it is in the 
powerful surges of the body’s life, can survive the ugliness and dis- 
integration of ugly towns and the inhuman efficiency of assembly 
lines? Does it not seem true that toughness alike with sensitiveness 
is demonstrated in the power of most growing things to maintain 
themselves in being? Granted that the basis of endurance is the 
same in man and crocus, is the man less hardy than the crocus? 
Perhaps the Laurentian answer would be that the crocus knows 
when it is time to die, but many human beings, who ought to 
accept the fact that they are already dead, fashion for themselves 
a simulacrum and continue during some years to spread death 
among the living in the manner of Clifford Chatterley. 


The vital realm 


Constance Chatterley’s trip into Wragby Wood is, in the pro- 
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phetic terms the novel establishes, a journey from death into life 
and from the profoundly unreal into reality. Wragby is dominated 
by the word, and, as Lawrence remarks in a passage of Apropos 
of Lady Chatterley’s Lover, the word is insufficient to establish 
that “vivid and nourishing relation to the cosmos and the 
universe ” which is man’s only hope of sustaining himself fulfilled 
in the midst of life: 

It is no use asking for a Word to fulfil such a need. No Word, no 
Logos, no Utterance will ever do it. The Word is uttered, most of it: 
we need only pay true attention. But who will call us to the Deed, 
the great Deed of the Seasons and the year, the Deed of the soul’s 
cycle, the Deed of a woman’s life at one with a man’s. ... It is the 
Deed of life we have now to learn: we are supposed to have learnt 
the Word, but, alas, look at us. Word-perfect we may be, but Deed- 
demented. Let us prepare now for the death of our present “ little” 
life, and the re-emergence in a bigger life, in touch with the moving 
cosmos. 

This is the prophetic dimension in which the reader must view 
the heroine’s quest. At the same time, it would be foolish to 
deny that from another perspective Constance Chatterley is 
merely a bored society woman of rather low moral character who 
is swept forward into fulfillment in spite of herself. Her personal 
background, her girlish sexual adventures with German students 
in the Black Forest, her nerve-wracking affair with the careerist, 
Michaelis, contain nothing to admire. Her only qualification 
for the role of heroine is a capacity to come alive in the body, 
to become awakened instinctually, and to be “ at one with a man’s 
life.” But of course this is the only qualification demanded. 
Connie’s lack of distinction is all to the good if we agree that her 
reorientation in life is enacted convincingly since then her success 
holds out a promise to all. To confer on an ordinary woman an 
extraordinary fate and to suggest that there is no other fate worth 
seeking is what Lady Chatterley’s Lover, like The Lost Girl before 
it, tries to do. The earlier novel fails because it presents no 
experience embodying the “ vivid relation,” no setting where that 
relation is convincingly enacted. The sexual episodes in the 
“sacred” wood are dramatic experience embodying such a rela- 
tion in Lady Chatterley’s Lover. Less ambiguously than in any 
earlier novel Lawrence completes his prophetic mission here by 
balancing rejection against affirmation, the attack on an insensate 
civilization against a celebration of creative possibilities in warmly 
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physical, interpersonal human experience. When the sexual scens 
are looked at in this way, the importance of their function in th 
total action becomes evident. Union in sexual experience deman( 
as concrete expression as disconnectedness at Wragby and in th 
industrial environs. 

The only serious argument that can be raised against the 


scenes has to do with the inadequacy of words—any words 
set forth the meaning and drama of intimate physical and em 
tional experiences in which consciousness, on the narrator’s on 
admission, surges in a dimension of reality inaccessible to languag 
For example let us consider the following passage from a sce 
in which Connie and the gamekeeper come to a sexual climu 
together: 





And it seemed she was like the sea, nothing but dark waves risix 
and heaving, heaving with a great swell, so that slowly her whe 
darkness was in motion, and she was ocean rolling its dark, du 
mass. Oh, and far down inside her the deeps parted and rolled asunde 
in long, far-travelling billows, and ever, at the quick of her, the deptis 
parted and rolled asunder from the center of soft plunging, as th: 
plunger went deeper and deeper, touching lower, and she was deeye 
and deeper and deeper disclosed, and heavier the billows of her roll: 
away to some shore, uncovering her, and closer and closer plunged ti 
palpable unknown, and further and further rolled the waves of hers! 
away from herself, leaving her, till suddenly, in a soft, shudder 
convulsion, the quick of all her plasm was touched, she knew hers! 
touched, the consummation was upon her, and she was gone. $i 
was gone, she was not, and she was born: a woman. (p. 208 


This is beautiful enough in its way, but somehow these hea 
rhythms and overlapping repetitions of word and phrase sett 
verbose. The narrator cannot adequately synthesize this sort 
experience in words any more than one might adequately deseritt 
the circulation of the blood from an “ inside” viewpoint. Tk 
description has some good features. It avoids the grey vocabulan 
of sexual science; it is ingenious in its attempt to match up verbi 
rhythms with the mounting neural tensions of sexual excitation 
But ingenuity is hardly enough to do the job here. The reader fai 
to achieve any deep realization of the sexual mystery and instet! 
is liable to find himself stopping to ask questions about the pli 
prose meaning of such things as “the quick of the plasm,” th 
statement that this woman has now become a woman (what wi 
she a few moments earlier?) , or the statement that at the heigl! 
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of the experience “ she was not.” In a piece of music like Wagner’s 
Liebestod sequence in Tristan Und Isolde, which is orgasmic if 
you like, such questions do not arise. Given the kind of materials 
he works with, any composer may conceivably create in a struc- 
ture of pure sound a perfect analogue of the feminine sexual 
climax. Words, however, ordinarily cannot do this, unless they 
are wrenched from normal grammatical relationship and purified 
of their ordinary signific meanings. Here the narrator does not 
choose to withdraw from the scene; Lawrence does not choose 
to develop some version of the stream of consciousness technique 
which might render the kind of pure suggestiveness music is 
capable of rendering. The ocean-swimmer: woman-man analogy 
on which the passage is built remains curiously formal, not quite 
an argument but too much like an argument to overwhelm and 
flood the reader’s awareness with emotive meanings. 

The problem of language is less intense when less central 
features of sexual relations are described or dramatized, but it 
is still there. The gamekeeper’s use of the dialect and of the 
Anglo-Saxon four-letter words posesses the sort of charm that 
cloys in repetition. Perhaps the slurs, elisions, and crooning 
sounds of Midlands vernacular are more appropriate to tender, 
erotic conversations than the tight-lipped accents of Received 
Standard British, but this is something difficult for an untravelled 
American reader to judge. Also, the four-letter words will or 
will not have their effect depending on a reader’s personal back- 
ground. They may seem fresh, honest, and direct to someone 
who has never heard them used eight or ten times to a sentence 
by ordinary, unvital men in discussions of the news, politics, 
baseball, and movies. For this reader most of their magic had 
been rubbed off before he was out of grammar school. 

I would suggest that after a certain point the sexual scenes 
simply are not available for the kind of critical analysis one 
might perform on scenes of a less provocative subject matter. 
Most criticism bases itself on the asumption that a community 
of devoted and intelligent readers will make somewhat similar 
responses to the same material. Criticism seeks to articulate those 
responses and to discover their ground in the reading material 
itself. But here if there is anything in Lawrence’s belief that 
modern civilization corrupts or disorganizes man’s sexual nature, 
it becomes clear that every reader must go his own way, giving 
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his impressions without expecting much support from other 
readers. Objectivity becomes impossible. My own impression is 
that some of the renderings of sexual intimacy are beautiful and 
convincing. More often there is too much solemnity in the 
speeches and attitudes of both man and woman. Certain scenes 
strike me as downright silly: Mellors’ address to his penis (p. 252): 
the scene in which Connie and Mellors wreathe flowers about each 
other’s bodies with particular attention to the pubic zone (pp. 
265-276) . | 

It is easier to understand why we should be given so much 
nakedness and so many descriptions of the sexual experience 
than to make fine distinctions between degrees of effectiveness in 
particular scenes. The insentient outer world denies the primary 
value of the body’s physical life and aspires toward an ideal 
condition of disembodiment. But in the wood, where this value 
is asserted, naked contact between the physical man and woman 
is more important than anything else. Furthermore, the closest 
possible contact comes in sexual intercourse, an experience defined 
by the novel as a fusion into a temporary unity of man with 
woman, woman with man, the two together with the secret heart 
of life. The possibility of a rebirth of wholesome feeling is 
grounded in the sex act because only at the moment of orgasm 
does the individual escape his self-obsession into identification 
with the “living universe.” When he or she returns from his 
blind mystical illumination—one which is not separable from 
the powerful sensual feelings which momentarily overwhelm ordi- 
nary awareness—he discovers himself to be changed, as if he had 
looked into the face of God Himself. This is mysticism. I do not 
assume in making use of the term that such experiences are 
“unreal,” only that, like more orthodox varieties of the experience, 
it will never yield up its meaning to the non-mystic. As Connie 
Chatterley lies with her lover in a condition described as “ one 
perfect concentric fluid of feeling” (p. 158) she utters inarticulate 
little cries. The narrator’s reverent comment is that here we have 
“the voice out of the uttermost night, the life!” (p. 158). It is 
easier to believe in this miracle—a miracle because it is not the 
woman crying out but the voice of the universe itself—than to 
comprehend it. 

The reader may more easily come to terms with that part of 
the redemptory pattern of action which leads up to the sexual 
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scenes. The first sexual encounter between gamekeeper and 
heroine actually completes rather than begins the drama of her 
passing over from one life-orientation to another. For Connie 
this process of transition is painful, and it is poignantly realized 
in some of the most moving descriptive-dramatic passages in the 
novel. The sexual scenes succeeding the first really add nothing 
new. Connie has her moments of resistance. She has to undergo 
a sort of basic training in the arts of the vital career, and later 
chapters take up the practical problem of how the lovers are to 
translate their adulterous connection into a permanent, workable 
living arrangement. But when the heroine first enters the hut 
to give herself to her husband’s servant, she has crossed the gulf 
between the unliving and the living. The central section is sub- 
stantially complete. 

This action of passing over is presented as a series of definable 
moments of realization. The process is not wholly internalized 
or reflective, for each hesitant step forward follows an occasion 
of experience in which Connie comes into contact with some form 
of the vital outside herself. The mode of contact is at first visual. 
Later other modes of perception come into play, and finally it is 
a touch which gently presses her forward into fulfillment. To 
conclude my discussion of the “ vital realm” I shall trace this 
process in some detail. 

A point of departure is established during a walk in the woods 
with Sir Clifford. Connie is bored with life, entangled in a shoddy 
love affair with Michaelis, entangled in the web of Clifford’s 
phrases about the steadily lived life. Suddenly, the new game- 
keeper, whom Connie has never met, emerges from a sidepath 
in the wood “ like the sudden rush of a threat out of nowhere ” 
(p. 52): 

She was watching a brown spaniel that had run out of a side-path, 
and was looking towards them with lifted nose, making a soft, fluffy 
bark. A man with a gun strode swiftly, softly out after the dog, 
facing their way as if about to attack them; then stopped instead, 
saluted, and was turning down hill. It was only the new game-keeper, 


but he had frightened Connie, he seemed to emerge with such a swift 
menace. (p. 52) 


The description simultaneously expresses the heroine’s alienation 
from what is real and suggests that, unlike Clifford, she is not 
beyond cure. Although frightened she is not indifferent. The 
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threat conceals a promise which she is not yet capable of realizing, 
but when she turns her attention back to Clifford and Wragby, 
her sense of the profound meaninglessness of her existence has 
become intensified. 

For a time after this encounter Connie makes no progress out 
of her condition of alienation. As a man the gamekeeper seems 
to her to be aloof, surly, even hostile. She continues her affair 


“ce 


with the writer and goes on accepting “ the great nothingness of 
life” as “ the one end of living ” (p. 63). She does, however, get 
into the habit of taking long walks in the woods alone, but it is 
winter time and even the trees seem to her to express only “ depth 
within depth of grey, hopeless inertia, silence, nothingness” (p. 
75). 

Connie is shocked into awareness for the second time when by 
accident she observes the gamekeeper washing himself in the 
open air behind his cottage. A commonplace experience becomes 
“ visionary ” when for some moments this woman who has devoted 
her life to nothingness recognizes that she is in the presence of 
something. Her conscious mind rejects the vision, but “ in her 
womb” (p. 77) she knows she has been exposed to a reality 
which is fundamental and concrete: “the warm, white flame of 
a single life, revealing itself in contours that one might touch: 
a body” (p. 77). When she returns home she strips off her 
clothing before a mirror and examines her own body inch by inch. 
Painfully, she recognizes that it is becoming meaningless and ugly. 
She has been swindled out of her first youth by what she calls 
“the mental life” (p. 81), with its abstractness and its neglect 
of the body as an essential human reality. 

From here on she is in covert rebellion against her husband’s 
world. At the same time Mellors remains withdrawn and sus- 
picious. She increases the frequency of her walks in the woods 
during the month of March and experiences a whole series of 
recognitions which can be turned back as perspectives on her 
own dynamic state of being. On a cold, brilliant March day 
she enters the woods while certain phrases sweep through her 
consciousness: 


Ye must be born again! I believe in the resurrection of the body! 
Except a grain of wheat fall into the earth and die, it shall by no 
means bring forth. When the crocus cometh forth I too will emerge 
and see the sun! (pp. 98-99) 
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The wind, described as the breath of Persephone, who is “ out 
of hell on a cold morning ” (p. 99), and as though it were trying 
to break itself free of the branches in which it has become 
entangled, excites her. An identification between the woman and 
the wind is established through the emphasis on the idea of 
escape and release. She sits with her back against a young pine 
iree and becomes excited as it sways against her “elastic and 
powerful, rising up” (p. 100). The description, of course, has 
phallic overtones and forshadows some of the phallic rituals 
which take place in later sexual scenes. But what makes these 
descriptions beautiful and exicting for the reader is the imagina- 
tive power with which the idea is communicated that there is a real 
connection between the life springing in the reawakened woods 
and the changing, revitalized feeling of the woman. 

To be at one with the life of the woods is a great deal in 
itself. Nevertheless the heroine’s change of awareness cannot be 
arrested at this Thoreauvian point of vital realization. She is 
now “loose and adrift” (p. 100) between the old life and the 
new, and must exert herself to find new moorings. From this 
point on it is only the reluctance of the gamekeeper to become 
himself reawakened under the pathetically inadequate auspices 
of the beleaguered wood which delays fate. Day after day 
Connie comes to the little clearing to watch Mellors at work 
performing the wholesome tasks of pheasant husbandry and then 
returns home alone to Wragby where Mrs. Bolton has already 
begun to replace her as Clifford’s companion and nurse. The 
gamekeeper remains wary until the beautiful scene in which 
Connie takes up a newly born pheasant chick in her hand, then 
bows herself down and weeps: 


Connie crouched in front of the last coop. The three chicks had 
tun in. But still their cheeky heads came poking sharply through the 
yellow feathers, then withdrawing, then only little beady head eyeing 
forth from the vast mother-body. 

“Td love to touch them,” she said, putting her fingers gingerly 
through the bars of the coop. But the mother-hen pecked at her hand 
freely, and Connie drew back startled and frightened. 

r How she pecks at me! She hates me!” she said in a wondering 
voice. “ But I wouldn’t hurt them!” 

The man standing above her laughed, and crouched down beside 

et, knees apart, and put his hand with quiet confidence slowly into 
the coop. The old hen pecked at him, but not so savagely. And slowly, 
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softly, with sure gentle fingers, he felt among the old bird’s feather 
and drew out a faintly-peeping chick in his closed hand. 

“There!” he said, holding out his hand to her. She took the littk 
drab thing between her hands, and there it stood, on its impossibk 
little stalks of legs, its atom of balancing life trembling through it 
almost weightless feet into Connie’s hands. But it lifted its handsome, 
clean-shaped little head boldly, and looked sharply round, and gave, 


’ 


little “ peep.” “So adorable! So cheeky!” she said softly. 

The keeper, squatting beside her, was also watching with an amused 
face the bold little bird in her hand. Suddenly he saw a tear fall on 
to her wrist. (p. 135) 


She has been moved by the touch of new life in the tiny bird 
who stands so boldly on her outstretched hands. She weep: 
because her own maternal instincts have been frustrated, because 
her life is emotionally barren, because she is a woman without 
a warm physical connection with anybody or anything. Perhap: 
also she weeps because the direct physical apprehension of this 
“atom of balancing life” is painful, as though Lawrence wer 
saying here that to know the world in the way of naked contact 
is painful at first for those who have been “ravished by dead 
words become obscene, and dead ideas become obsessions ” (p. 
109). 

In the climax of this scene there is a reversal. Now it is the 
gamekeeper who is “touched,” who experiences a moment o 
overwhelming realization which leads him, despite misgivings, 
to begin life anew, to become once again tender and vulnerable 
and open in a world full of the sharp edges and points of anti- 
vital abstractions and grim, uncontrollable machines. 

In the hut to which the couple retire the woman asks herseli 
over and over again, “ Was it real?” (p. 137), and, “ Why wa 
this necessary?” (p. 137), but then, deciding to lay down the 
burden of herself, she reflects that she is “to be had for the 
taking” (p. 137). This phrase, so often employed cynically, 
expresses here a change which is in the final analysis deeply 
spiritual and even religious in implication. A lady yields het 
favors to a surly gamekeeper: a woman yields up herself to life 
and is saved. This is an equation the novel as a whole insists 
upon and which Lawrence’s art attempts to sustain. The common 
experience becomes charged with the most extraordinary signif- 
cance and the highest value life holds. This balance is perilous. 
To hold experience in this radiant and ennobling perspective 
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not an easy thing to do. Here, I think, the balance is maintained, 
and the reader can believe in what he sees. 


Ill 


Lawrence’s last novel bears detailed and striking resemblances 
to his first, The White Peacock. Each has a gamekeeper, a wood, 
a lady who must choose between an industrial magnate and a 
“natural” man. But the two books contrast sharply in the way 
they turn out. In the earlier novel the lady chooses the magnate 
while the vital man sickens and dies. As a matter of fact, this 
pessimistic conclusion is doubled since no less than two men 
identified with the woods and fields, the farmer George Saxton 
and the gamekeeper Frank Annable, come to unhappy ends. 
But Mellors at the end of Lady Chatterley’s Lover is still on his 
feet and, although gloomy enough about the future, can find the 
energy to set about planning a new life for himself and _ his 
mistress. Even in the letter that closes Lawrence’s last novel, 
Mellors, despite his predictions of doom for modern industrial 
man, greets Connie hopefully and sets out his absurd program 
of salvation for the masses with conviction, if not with any idea 
that people are going to do what he suggests: 


If only they were educated to live instead of earn and spend, they 
could manage very happily on twenty-five shillings. If the men wore 
scarlet trousers as I said, they wouldn’t think so much of money; if 
they could dance and hop and skip, and sing and swagger and be 
handsome, they could do with very little cash. And amuse the women 
themselves, and be amused by the women. They ought to learn to be 
naked and handsome, and to sing in a mass and dance the old group 
dances, and carve the stools they sit on, and embroider their own 
emblems. Then they wouldn’t need money. (p. 362) 


This boyish and anarchic dream of peace on an earth magically 
transformed from the cold, crowded, and raw place that it by 
and large is—and was when people still danced group dances 
and hopped and skipped—into an innocent and sensual Garden 
rejects tragic knowledge of man’s difficult position in the world. 
It flies in the face of facts. It is immature. Nevertheless, Lawrence 
was well aware that no one but a Laurentian gamekeeper could 
believe in such a program. He did not want men of the twentieth 
century to don white jackets and scarlet trousers pulled tight 
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across the buttocks. But he did want men and women of the 
“tragic” age to look at themselves and to raise the question of 
whether the tragic view of man’s plight took full account of 
creative human possibilities. He wanted us to look at our 
maturity and to consider whether it did not become for some 
people a mask concealing deadness. 

The genuine yet carefully restrained optimism of Lady Chat- 
terley’s Lover is founded on a belief that the world is alive and 
that aliveness is the only thing worth cherishing. Men and 
societies denying this fundamental fact will sicken and die. In 
The White Peacock the gamekeeper had remarked, “ Tell a 
woman not to come in a wood till she can look at natural things— 
she might see something.” Connie Chatterley, unlike the heroine 
of The White Peacock, does come into the woods and lingers 
there until she sees something. More clearly and more persua- 
sively than in any previous novel, Lawrence brings the reader 
into touch with that vision, the mystery which, as one suspected 
from the beginning, was only of life itself. 


Princeton University 
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THE ROMANTICISM 
OF I. A. RICHARDS * 


BY RICHARD FOSTER 
“T. A. Richards read Coleridge in 


the early ‘thirties; it was love 
in ambush. . . .”—R. P. Blackmur 


To most observers the publication in 1935 of Coleridge on 
Imagination signaled a very important shift in I, A. Richards’ 
thinking as a literary critic. The important thing at the time 
to most other men of letters was that it was a shift away 
from “ positivism.” But what may seem more interesting now 
is that it was also a shift toward a condition of mind that 
is pretty accurately described by the term “romanticism.” It 
was indeed, as John Crowe Ransom once observed, a kind of 
“conversion.” 

Of course Richards was never a very good positivist, much 
less scientist, as the standard protests against the pseudo- 


*The principal polemic discussions of Richards’ earlier scientistic aesthetics are 
by John Crowe Ransom in The World’s Body (New York, 1938), pp. 143-165, and 
Allen Tate in “ Literature as Knowledge,” The Man of Letters in the Modern 
World (New York: Meridian Books, 1955), pp. 34-63. Interesting minor interpre- 
tations of the significance of Richards’ later “ conversion” to Coleridge are found 
in Cleanth Brooks’ The Well Wrought Urn (New York: Harvest Books, 1955), 
p. 259; R. P. Blackmur’s review of Coleridge on Imagination, The Nation, CXL 
(April 10, 1935), 623-4; Walter Ong’s “The Meaning of the New Criticism,” 
Twentieth Century English, ed. W. S. Knickerbocher (New York, 1946), p. 358; 
and Stanley Edgar Hyman’s The Armed Vision (New York, 1948), pp. 312, 343. 
F. R. Leavis’ long review of Coleridge on Imagination in Scrutiny, III (1935), 382- 
402, is a lively assault upon the vagueness and gigantism of Richards’ Coleridge- 
inspired ambitions for literature and criticism. Thomas Clark Pollock’s “A Critique 
of I. A. Richards’ Theory of Language and Literature,’ A Theory of Meaning 
Analyzed (Chicago, 1942), pp. 1-25, is a plodding demonstration, by a disappointed 
semanticist, of the relative imprecision of Richards’ later discourse to his earlier. 
Murray Krieger’s The New Apologists for Poetry (University of Minnesota Press, 
1956), contains a good analysis and critique (pp. 113-139) of Richards’ poetics in 
the Principles of Literary Criticism, and their “transformation” in the hands of 
other critics—principally Brooks. W. K. Wimsatt, Jr. and Cleanth Brooks’ fairly 
amiable presentation of Richards in Literary Criticism, A Short History (New York, 
1957), pp. 610-632, is debilitated, as history, not only because it is limited almost 
entirely to the Principles, but because the strong faith of the authors leads them 
into oversimplification and distortion even of the early Richards. 
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psychological machinery of the Principles of Literary Criticism 
have many times demonstrated. Richards has always been 
interested in metaphor as a subject of speculative discussion, 
and, almost as if by consequence, he has sometimes tended to 
forget that his own metaphors were not quite statements about 
events, but rather, in a sense, imitations of them. It was 
perhaps this naturally imaginative or creative bent in Richards 
that from the beginning prepared the author of the Principles 
for the authorship also of Coleridge on Imagination and The 
Philosophy of Rhetoric. But the Principles and the earlier 
general books with the late C. K. Ogden were nevertheless the 
products of a conscious intention to reduce by analytic seman- 
tics the traditionally impressionistic or religiose language, as 
he saw it, of most philosophy and aesthetics to its simple 
meanings, to make its content available and pragmatically 
intersubjective when people had to use it or talk about it— 
in short, to translate it (his antagonists say that would have 
reduced it), into a workable language for dealing with real 
problems. 

What first strikes one in surveying the manifestations of 
Richards’ early pragmatist-reductionist motive is the pervasive 
linguistic skepticism—the sense, throughout the early work, of 
the dangers to understanding, in discursive writing, of heady, 
emotionally turgid expression, “I have comforted myself,” he 
wrote in apology for what he imagined was the dryness of 
the Principles, “ with the reflection that there is perhaps some- 
thing debilitated about a taste for speculation which requires a 
flavouring of the eternal and the ultimate or even of the literary 
spices, mystery and profundity.” His warnings, in the same 
book, against “bogus entities, usually hypostatized words,” 
and his disdain for “ Mystic Beings . . . sheltering in verbal 
thickets,” are of course famous. The Foundations of Aesthetics, 
written earlier with Ogden, is a major exemplification of these 
predilections, being in substance an extended semantic discus- 
sion of several formulations of that very big word Beauty. 

But more important than the verbal skepticism was the early 
Richards’ general skepticism of “ theory ” in the philosophically 
speculative sense, and of the craving for lofty and_ broad 
generalization that feeds on bogus entities and flourishes in 
verbal thickets. In the Principles he maintained that “no 
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special ethical or metaphysical ideas need be introduced to 
explain value.” In Science and Poetry he was impatient with 
the longstanding speculative contention over the relative epis- 
temological status of science and poetry. And in Practical 
('riticism he tried to discourage quests for a “ theory ” of poetry 
that would account definitively for the phenomenon, in the 
reader, of the moment of poetic assent. What place he here was 
willing to allow theory was secondary, dependent—perhaps 
only rhetorical: “All that arguments or principles can do is to 
protect us from irrelevancies, red-herrings and disturbing pre- 
conceptions.” 

In the light of all this it was inevitable that whatever 
“theory ” the early Richards were to permit himself would 
be conceived in the image of “ science,” for science implies 
initial skepticism, a dedication to empirical procedures, and a 
final purpose that is merely and humbly practical. The science 
—or near-science, as some prefer—most applicable to studying 
the experiences arising from art was of course psychology. So 
in the Principles Richards wrote about the value of the arts 
in terms of their theoretically measurable and practical effect 
of “ organizing” our minds—his theory being that through 
intelligent experiencing of the arts our minds pass from relative 
chaos to relative order, from a condition relatively wasteful 
of their inherent resources to one relatively complete in its 
realization of them. The way the mind gets ordered, whether 
or not by art, Richards presented as an essentially mechanical 
process—which was quite in accord with the nature of his 
“theory.” We have “interests,” as his theory goes, and 
thinking, as well as simpler sorts of action, is dependent upon 
the nature and relative organization of those interests. “ Every 
interpretation,” Richards wrote in Practical Criticism, “is 
motivated by some interest, and the idea that appears is the 
sign of those interests that are its unseen masters.” 

At this point Mr. Ransom, responding as a traditional 
humanist, reached down his dictionary and in a gesture of 
etymological outrage confronted Richards with the extreme 
implications of his mechanical interests doctrine: “ Inter-esse,” 
he wrote in The World’s Body, “ means to be environed, and 
interest means sensitiveness to environment. To be interested 
is to try to obtain a cognition, to do what Mr. Richards 
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wickedly denies to poetic experience and grants exclusively to 
science: to seek the truth.” The details of Richards’ theory 
did in fact deny the doctrine generally ascribed to the New 
Critics that poetry is knowledge. But Richards had already 
answered Ransom’s protest in the Principles by passing the 
type of argument it exemplifies through the machinery of his 
psychological reductionism. Because our minds undergo forma- 
tion and organization when we successfully submit them to 
high art, Richards’ anaysis goes, the feeling ensues that we 
have gained illumination, have come into the possession of 
new knowledge. Thus the theory of poetry as knowledge, and 
what Richards calls “revelation doctrines.” Such feelings of 
“revealed significance,” he concludes later, are not evidence 
of any necessary access of real knowledge, but rather only “ the 
conscious accompaniment of our successful adjustment to life.” 

In such passages Richards was trying to make distinctions 
between actualities and feelings of actuality in order to clear 
up discursive misunderstanding. And his famous distinction— 
psychological, it should be noted, not substantive—between 
“ scientific” and “emotive” uses of language, which asserts 
that prose or scientific discourse is constituted by (factual) 
statements while poetry is constituted by “ pseudo-statements,” 
is of exactly the same order. The attacks on the early Richards 
—and the most memorable ones were made by the New Critics 
—centered upon the inflammatory term pseudo-statement. 
There are unfortunate associations of disparagement, most cer- 
tainly, in the prefix “ pseudo,” associations that so distressed 
the critics that they were unable then or ever again to see what 
Richards had really said. All he had actually done was to give 
a name to a psychological distinction that even his attackers 
to my knoweldge never wanted to deny was real: the distinc- 
tion of the way the artist-as-artist wishes the discourse of his 
poem to be taken (and the way the normal reader in fact 
takes it) from the way the discourse of the nonartist is to be 
taken (and is in fact taken). The “normal” poet, that is, 
does not propose that his poem be taken as statement, nor do 
we as “ normal ” readers take it that way. Richards was simply 
providing a way of designating, then, two distinct psychological 
relationships which may be assumed by an author or a reader 
toward the language that passes between them. 
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In 1931 Richards tried patiently to explain to Middleton 
Murry, who had piously risen against him, that he had in- 
tended no “ contemptuous nuance ” in using the term “ pseudo- 
statement.” It was, he said, “a mere neutral technicality, to 
stand for a form of words which looks like a statement but 
should not be taken as one.” “ For me,” he asserted with 
unmistakable clarity, “a pseudo-statement may perfectly well 
be true; but, for him, I had implied that it was equivalent to 
false statement ” (my italics). I am not aware that Richards’ 
attackers have ever bothered to understand him on this point. 
And he seems never to have tried very hard to make them 
understand. Not ihat Richards has not at least been forgiven, 
long since, for his supposed sin against poetry. For though 
they have never quite forgotten his early positivist transgres- 
sions, most of the critics viewed the appearance of Coleridge on 
Imagination in 1935 as the document of a virtual conversion 
experience—an experience not unlike Coleridge’s own “ con- 
version,’ as Richards himself has spoken of it, from Hartley 
to Kant. Blackmur’s cheerful reaction has already been cited 
as the text on which this essay preaches. Cleanth Brooks 
expressed his satisfaction, in The Well Wrough Urn, that 
Richards had now assigned poetry “a more modest place ” 
and that he had “ reinstated philosophy.” Ransom had tenta- 
tive reservations about the “ conversion” being one to “ idealist 
philosophy,” but with The Philosophy of Rhetoric cheered the 
new Richards unreservedly for abandoning the exclusively 
“affective ” approach and returning to “ objective literature it- 
self” complete with “ the cognitions.” And Father Walter Ong 
has found in How to Read a Page and the basic French version 
of Plato’s Republic, unlikely as these choices may seem, “ the 
strongest confirmation to those who have long believed they 
discerned in his thought the direct vision necessary to the 
metaphysician.” 

The change in Richards’ work as a critic and theorist is 
vividly apparent at the linguistic level. Beginning with the 
Coleridge he is increasingly willing to have his terminology 
mean more, willing, that is, to speak more loosely in areas 
where it had formerly been a matter of principle with him 
to speak, and have others speak, with restriction and pre- 
cision, This means not only that he is less annoyed with 
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other people’s verbal thickets, but that he seems actually to 
set about cultivating some of his own. The earlier Richards 
would surely have objected, for example, to the later Richards’ 
defense of Coleridge’s vitalist view of “ the mind ” as preferable 
to the mechanist. Coleridge’s “ conception of the mind as an 
active, self-forming, self-realizing system,” Richards now writes, 
“is plainly an immense improvement. As an instrument for 
exploring the most intricate and unified modes of mental 
activity—those in poetry—its superiority seems overwhelming,” 
The analytically-minded positivist, which the earlier Richards 
was, would no doubt protest that a mysterious conception could 
not be a very useful or productive “instrument ” for examining, 
in turn, a mystery. And he would probably “ explain ” Richards’ 
preference for the vitalistic instrument—much as the earlier 
Richards explained psychologically other people’s belief in 
poetry as “ revelation ”—as an emotionally satisfying idea, an 
idea that images and sustains one’s sense of excitement rather 
than refers one’s empirical techniques to some state of affairs 
“out there.” He would say that Richards’ defense of the 
Coleridgean conception on pragmatic grounds was patently a 
way of justifying a belief that was first and foremost more 
desirable. He might even grow wry about Richards’ own trans- 
formation into something of a Mystic Being more interested in 
mysteries than in solutions to them. 

Many of Richards’ earlier intentions and principles are, of 
course, verbally held to in the later work. But the staying 
words nevertheless have a tendency to change their coloration. 
The Philosophy of Rhetoric, for example, adumbrates a new 
‘science ” of language to correspond with how we actually use 
it, an intention reiterated in the recent Speculative Instru- 
ments, where one essay urges a “ United Studies ” “ at once 
more scientifically and more humanly conceived... .”” But the 
“ science ” of the first quotation now connotes less the labora- 
tory and protocols than it does a classical sort of pursuit that 
might be designated by a sense somewhere between “ inquiry” 
and “discipline.” And in the second quotation there is no 
question that Richards would place particular emphasis on 
the “ humanly,” locating his humane ideal farther away from 
the scientistic iconography of the Principles and closer to the 
idealist literary mystique of Coleridge. 
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A good sample text will be of interest at this point. Here 
js a well known passage from The Philosophy of Rhetoric on 
the nature of language: 


Words are meeting points at which regions of experience which 
can never combine in sensation or intuition come together. They 
are the occasion and the means of that growth which is the mind’s 
endless endeavor to order itself. That is why we have language. 
It is no mere signalling system. It is the instrument of all our 
distinctively human development, of everything in which we go 
beyond the other animals. 
The anti-behaviorist tendency to stress the difference rather 
than the likeness between man and the animals, and the asser- 
tion that language is “ more than” a mechanical operation 
(“signalling device”) indicate how far Richards has gone in 
the direction of abandoning his early reductionist motives and 
assumptions. The comfortable paralleling of “ sensation,” and 
“intuition,” furthermore, implies some willingness now to regard 
intuition, or the nonrational, as an avenue of knowing. And 
the evoked pathos of the ever separated “ regions of experience ” 
combines with its context to provide a touch, perhaps, of the 
“literary flavouring” that Richards had banished from par- 
ticipation in the Principles eleven years earlier. It is note- 
worthy, finally, that in this account of how the mind works 
with words there is a total absence of the mechanist’s jargon 
of “interests ” and “ impulses ” and that, as the syntax of the 
passage makes clear, words seem to be endowed with a kind of 
life of their own, apart from that of him who uses them. 
Richards complains pointedly, in fact, early in The Philosophy 
of Rhetoric, that psychological theories of “thought” iden- 
tifying it with muscular movement fall victim to self-refutation; 
and though he might find them of interest as “ hypotheses,” 
they are “too large to have interesting applications.” Yet 
Coleridge’s ideas, almost notorious for their difficulty and 
ambiguity, are somehow not too large. This is because, under 
the influence of Coleridge, Richards’ attitude toward psy- 
chology—and thus, for him, toward all types of theoretical 
inquiry—had undergone anthropomorphosis. In the Coleridge 
he observed that for Coleridge the very possibility of phi- 
losophical inquiry is centered in self-consciousness, in the con- 
templation not of the object but of our awareness of the object, 
which was the essence of Coleridge’s notion of the “ coincidence 
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of an object with a subject.” “The rest of his philosophy,” 
Richards wrote, and, I would judge, most of the rest of 
Richards’ own, as an adaptation of Coleridge, “is a verbal 
machine for exhibiting what the exercise of this postulate or 
this act of contemplation yielded.” 

I think such passages as those we have been citing illustrate 
the essential meaning of Richards’ “ conversion.” All of them 
implement the dethroning of the scientistic icon with its atten- 
dant statistical and instrumental imageries and its doctrines 
of precision and objectivity, and the elevation in its place of 
a modern romantic version of the humanistic icon: Man— 
sensitive, intuitive, complex, free and creative in his intermin- 
able quest to realize the splendor, and perhaps the tragedy, 
of his own nature. There is the tone almost of contrition in 
this sentence from a recent essay collected in his volume 
Speculative Instruments: “I did hold, and still do, that science 
is true—i.e. that it says verifiable things—but to protect us 
from thinking that it is true in other and equally important 
senses is just what we need Philosophy . . . for.” The earlier 
Richards would respond, of course, by protesting his inability 
to understand the meaning of such a statement: he would not 
be able to imagine what other senses of true might exist outside 
the defining principle of at least theoretical verifiability. But 
with the publication of the Coleridge Richards had already 
taken the idea of “ science ” far beyond the principle of verif- 
ability: here he had anthropomorphized science into “ myth,” 
and in keeping with his new taste for increasingly large 
generalization had made it one with poetry and myth proper 
as, like them, a mythic means of coping with reality and 
organizing our minds. 

Here is Richards’ conception of myth as stated in the 
Coleridge: 





The saner and greater mythologies are not fancies; they are the 
utterance of the whole soul of man and, as such, inexhaustible to 
meditation. ... They are these hard realities [of life] in projection, 
their symbolic recognition, co-ordination and acceptance. 

Richards argues that science and history are also myths in the 
Coleridgean sense of interpretations or formations or projec- 
tions of our experience, with their verifiability as an extra and 
nonessential differentia. Richards sees the obtaining myth of 
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our time as our very awareness of our own disorder, our sense 
of being cut off from the past, of having lost touch with the 
great myths themselves. The result, Richards maintains in 
an enriched echo of Arnold, is that the role of ordering our 
minds is forced necessarily upon the poet: 


And it is only another aspect of the drift by which knowledge in 
all its varieties—scientific, moral, religious—has come to seem a 
vast mythology with its sub-orders divided according to their 
different pragmatic sanctions, that the poet should thus seem to 
increase so inordinately in importance. 


It is Richards’ final hope, and he alludes for authority not 
only to Milton but, significantly I think, to the hopes also of 
Blake, Wordsworth, and Shelley, that poetry, “freed from a 
mistaken conception of its limitations and read more dis- 
cerningly than heretofore, will remake our minds and with 
them our world.” 

Cleanth Brooks’ impression that in Coleridge on Imagination 
Richards’ ambitions for poetry had become more “ modest ” 
is simply not borne out. Quite the reverse, in fact, is true. 
What in all probability moved Brooks to approval was that 
Richards seemed now to be treating poetry less psychologis- 
tically, more humanely; and that the good things—poetry and 
myth and practical science and philosophy—had now somehow 
got all stirred up together seems to have muddled Brooks’ 
ability to see that the poet and poetry had nevertheless floated 
resolutely to the top. The new Richards’ comprehensiveness 
and appetite for speculation have pleased most critics, and that 
has something to do no doubt with the fact that Richards’ 
romantic “conversion” in the mid-thirties prefigured the 
mythic, the speculative, the quasi-theological interests that 
have come into full flower in the work of the leading aesthe- 
ticians and literary theorists of the forties and fifties. Only a 
few commentators have taken exception—a semanticist here 
and a logical positivist there, with hardly a literary man in 
the lot. The objections have all been of a predictable sort-— 
the sort voiced by F. R. Leavis in his dissenting opinion on 
Coleridge on Imagination when he complained of Richards’ 
“uncritical satisfaction with words” and his failure to fulfill 
in practical terms his excited promises of a great new critical 
science based on Coleridge. These are the kinds of objections, 
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very likely, that poets hear when their pseudo-statements have 
been taken to be statements. 

But I think Richards, about whom so much has been said 
by so many, ought perhaps to have the opportunity here to 
say a final word for himself. He has been a very patient man 
with his critics at the same time he has been pretty consistently 
misunderstood by most of them. In his latest volume of essays 
he writes of the Principles that he did not intend in that book 
to make a defense of scientism, and he cites from it an 
unequivocal passage which clearly opposes the tyranny of the 
scientific attitude. He observes also, and very rightly as I 
believe, that “ what influence the book has had would have 
been different if more of those who discussed it had read it.” 
He reiterates, too, a contention made more than a quarter 
century ago in the Coleridge (p. xv) that the differences between 
his earlier and his later work lie in the language rather than 
the thought. In going over the Principles, he writes, he is 
“more impressed by its anticipations of my later view than 
by the occurrence of anything to retract. I changed my voca- 
bulary and my metaphors somewhat . . . to present much the 
same views again.” 


Well, this is true enough—if we reduce Richards’ later 
writings to their bedrock paraphrases. But if we have learned 
anything at all from Richards, we are likely to have learned 
the principle that the natures of vocabularies and metaphors 
reflect what is going on in the minds that choose and combine 
them, and that changes in language mean changes in the quality 
and color of the thought they embody—changes, that is, in 
“ sensibility.” And sensibility is what we have really been 
talking about here all along. How greatly that sensibility has 
transformed itself is evident in perhaps its purest state in the 
verse Richards has begun publishing in periodicals over the 
past eight or nine years, It is gnomic, cryptic, emergently 
mystical. One called “ Not No,” a Coleridgean sort of poem 
that confronts disbelief in immortality with an intuited sense 
of mind or imagination as supernatural force, begins with 
this Delphic prose headnote: “The mind is compared to 
an empty house animated by the piping gale. Responses to 
this view and to these responses themselves and to whatever 
utters itself in this image are included in the comparison.” 
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Most of the poems discover, in almost Emersonian fashion, 
symbols of spirit in the merest occasions of matter. One called 
“Lighting Fires in Snow,” for example, makes fire-building 
analogous to poem-making. Choice, consciousness and care 
tamp down the cold site and construct the tent of sticks; but 
then the outside power, fire, must be let free, independent of 
the will, to consume and complete the whole intention. The 
poem ends, 
The wise poem knows its father 
And treats him not amiss; 
But language is its mother 
To burn where it would rather 
Choose that and by-pass this 
Only afraid of smother 
Though the thickening snow flakes hiss. 
The mystical concerns of Richards’ verse center, characteris- 
tically, in language—the “ magic,” the revelations available in 
the wonderful workings of words. One poem called “ Per- 
petuity,” which considers the ambiguity of the river Time as 
both giver and taker-away, ends with this prayer in behalf of 
the imagination—the spell or incantation of the new Richards 
as mystical verbalist, who everywhere demonstrates his ro- 
mantic faith that words have, in some literal sense, a mysterious 
and deathless “life of their own ”: 
May may become 
While would would start 
O let let be 


Our sum, our raft, our quay. 

Allen Tate has described quite perceptively the meaning of 
the shift in Richards’ sensibility from a positivist to a romantic 
congeries of motives and perceptions, and I can do not better 
than to draw to a close with his words: “ Mr. Richards’ books,” 
Tate writes in the essay “ Literature as Knowledge,” “ may be 
seen together as a parable, as a mythical and dramatic pro- 
jection, of the failure of the modern mind to understand poetry 
on the assumptions underlying the demi-religion of positivism.” 
There could be no more forceful way of making the point. 
Unless, perhaps, to observe that this positivist romanticized 
has in his sixties begun to give us, for the first time in his 
life, plays and poems—proof of a new access in himself of 
Imagination, or of Imagination renewed. 


University of Minnesota 
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ROBERT PENN WARREN AND 
THE KNOT OF HISTORY 


BY JOHN L. STEWART 


I 


In 1925 Robert Penn Warren graduated from Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity and went to California to work for an advanced degree 
in English. In Nashville he had been near his home town of 
Guthrie, which was a few miles over the border in Kentucky, and 
among his own people. His friends, John Crowe Ransom, Donald 
Davidson, Allen Tate, Merrill Moore, were men from the sur- 
rounding country with backgrounds like his own. Now, just 
turned twenty, he left this somewhat paternalistic environment 
and for the next five years was far away—in Berkeley and then 
in New Haven and Oxford, England. Readers familiar with the 
symbolic journeys, usually to the West, which appear in so many 
of his works can surmise how significant this far removal must 
have been. Coming at the critical moment when he was turned 
out to discover whether he could make it as a writer without the 
sponsorship of the Fugitive group, the effects of this great change 
quickly showed themselves. Like Jerry Calhoun, Willie Stark, 
or Amantha Starr, Warren began to know his past and his home 
by leaving them. 

From boyhood he had heard stories of Kentucky and Tennessee 
—of tobacco wars, frontier bullies, Rebel bushwhackers—especi- 
ally during the summers that he spent on a remote farm in Twigg 
County where his grandfather, a Confederate cavalry captain 
and amateur of history, reminisced in the evenings. Just before 
graduation Warren had made some use of regional materials in a 
few scattered poems such as “Easter Morning: Crosby Junce- 
tion ”; but, like the rest of the Fugitives in these days, he took 
his background pretty much for granted. Until he got to Cali- 
fornia. Thousands of miles from Kentucky, he began to write 
more localized and vivid poems, “ The Rebuke of the Rocks,” 
“ At the Hour of the Breaking of the Rocks,” and “ History 
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\mong the Rocks,” the first portions of a sequence to be called 
“Kentucky Mountain Farm.” He read American history in his 
spare time, gradually focusing more and more upon the period of 
ihe Civil War.’ By the fall of 1927, when he shifted his graduate 
studies to Yale University, he was fascinated by the character of 
John Brown and the moral ambiguity of his spirit and career. 
Allen Tate was then living in New York City and writing his 
biography of Stonewall Jackson. When Warren came down for 
visits, Tate encouraged his interest in history and spoke of the 
need for a new biography of Brown. Mavis McIntosh, the literary 
agent who was handling Tate’s book, was looking for someone to 
do such a biography, and Tate may have been the one to suggest 
Warren for the job. In any event, she obtained a contract for 
this virtually unknown young man to do the study, and Warren 
began serious research for it at Yale in the spring of 1928.2 This 
was a private undertaking in no way connected with his graduate 
studies. Yet he worked hard at it, even going down to Martin’s 
Ferry in the following summer to talk with the last surviving 
witness of Brown’s raid. In the next year he managed to complete 
the book during his spare time at Oxford, where he had gone as 
a Rhodes Scholar. John Brown, The Making of a Martyr was 
published in the fall of 1929. It was easily the most readable 
account and the most penetrating and intelligent appraisal of 
the gaunt fanatic yet to appear, and it earned an admiring review 
from Allan Nevins. But not many readers; only a few hundred 
copies were sold in that disastrous season. 

Someone was needed to discover the real Brown amidst all the 
legends and folksay, and the distortions or calculated omissions 
of earlier partisan biographies. Warren tried hard to find the man, 
and, in spite of inexperience with research and writing, in spite 
of dependence on secondary sources (for the most part the very 
works he hoped to supersede), he did well. The biography has 


‘At the same time, Ransom and Davidson were beginning to take a great interest 
in the South and its past as a consequence of the Scopes trial and the attacks upon 
the South in the Northern press. Warren wrote to them occasionally, chiefly about 
matters pertaining to the publication of a collection of poems by the Fugitives, but 
it should be stressed that his interest was developing independently. 

*When he obtained the contract, Warren was twenty-two and had published two 
poems in The New Republic. Perhaps because it took such chances, Payson and 
Clarke, the firm to which Warren was contracted, was in difficulty not long afterward. 
After an attempt at reorganization, it disappeared in 1931. 
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vividness and vitality—in fact, some of the virtues of a good novel, 
particularly dramatic rendering. It has the feel of country life that 
may be found in the “ Kentucky Mountain Farm ” poems. But 
it is not really a good study of Brown. Its proportions are wrongly 
conceived. There is, for example, little effort to understand the 
self-righteous young man .who flogged his brothers, memorized 
his Bible, thought himself superior to the life around him, and, 
because he could not escape that life, yearned to die. We need to 
comprehend the young Pharisee before we can approach the old 
fanatic, but Warren did not sufficiently elucidate the patterns in 
Brown’s early development or relate them to factors other than 
the struggle over slavery. Furthermore, though he consulted no 
models or advisors, he may have had in mind without knowing it 
the spate of biographies written in the manner and mannerisms 
of Lytton Strachey. Early in the book, Warren developed devices 
intended, no doubt, to emphasize the inconsistencies and ironic 
disparities in his man, but these tended to lapse into a Stracheyan 
chattiness and flippancy (quite like the tough-guy idiom just 
making its appearance in “ Pondy Woods” and other poems of 
this period and later to mar sections of All the King’s Men and 
Brother to Dragons) , into a studied understatement, a belittling 
quip at the paragraph’s end. So limited, Warren’s irony could 
show the confusion at the surface, but could hardly get at the 
really significant fragmentation beneath. 

Consequently, for all his reading in history, for all his feeling 
for the texture of the world through which Brown moved, for 
all his ear for dialect (here seen for the first time in his ability 
to get beyond oddities of vocabulary and choose a rhythm or 
syntax that brought a special precision and evocativeness to the 
definition of a man and a society), Warren tended to present 
Brown in rather oversimplified outlines resembling Brown’s self- 
image. More would be needed to account for a man who could 
not account for himself because, as Warren pointed out in one of 
the best passages of the book, 


John Brown always found it very easy to believe anything he himself 
said. He was interested in putting his case in the most favorable light 
possible, and he did not recognize the least scruple as to how he 
accomplished it. ... He had played the role of conqueror for a time, 
and out of the collapse of that he now conceived a new role for him- 
self. “I am worth now infinitely more to die than to live,” he said. 
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He played this new role with the same earnestness, the same confidence 
of the right, the same absolute conviction which he had shown in each 
of the varying roles of the past. This role fitted his genius as no other 
ever had, and circumstances were completely with him for the first 
time in a life of defeats. . .. He had rejected the world and had gained 
it in that rejection. 


Though he did not reach the secret springs of Brown’s curious 
being, Warren encountered in him a prototype of the principal 
figures of his later novels, play, and two long poems: that alienated 
egotist trapped in himself and compelled to take everything to 
himself; that victim of aimless and intolerable energies turned 
inward by monomanic self-absorption and self-decepiion because 
he had nothing outside himself to which he might refer. This 
figure was to become Warren’s symbol of Democratic Man and 
the hero of that most agonizing of contemporary situations—the 
imbalance between the individual and the group, with its corol- 
laries in the relation of particular to universal, of private Truth 
and Justice to public. This was a hero unlike the outcasts of 
Joyce, Lawrence, and Hemingway, but much resembling, particu- 
larly in their renunciations and wanderings, those of Conrad and 
even, if one looks hard enough, certain Jamesian figures such as 
Lambert Strether. What has been said of James’s heroes might 
be said of Warren’s; they had the moral habit without a moral 
system; they had only the individual conscience for reference. 
Moral naifs, Warren’s heroes journey in search of a Paradise of 
unalloyed experience beyond the responsibilities and confinements 
of Society, from which they feel cut off; they would shape a new 
world nearer to the heart’s desire. Sometimes they survive to 
acquire a lonely knowledge of themselves and the necessity of 
returning to the trammels of men, for 


Whatever hope we have is not by repudiation, 
And whatever health we have is not by denial, 
But in confronting the terror of our condition. 


Since that early biography, Warren’s protagonist has taken 
many forms. Sometimes he has been an idealist like John Brown, 
one who would go outside the law for the sake of his own definition 
of Good and do a deed of darkness in the glare of his incandescent 
idea. Sometimes he has preferred withdrawal into inaction. But 
always he has begun with a refusal to confront the terror of our 
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condition: not the terror evoked by physical process or accident 
such as a man of energy, will, and patience might hope to master 
and redeem, but the terror evoked by the radical complexity of 
Nature and experience which exhibit, in turn, good, evil, mystery, 
and scope beyond man’s comprehension or control. So refusing, 
this protagonist struggles to escape from life because it does not, 
cannot, conform to his private idea, or he exhausts himself in a 
struggle to make it conform. 

Cut off by accidents that appear to embody some dim essential 
principle, he cannot inherit such knowledge as a father might pass 
on from a lifetime of confronting the human condition. Often 
he is also cut off from the land which he might love, serve, and 
be served by, and thus from its stabilizing, humbling influence 
and its slow, harsh instruction in the ambiguity and infinitude 
of nature. But he does inherit that capacity for “ new-fangled 
violence” and evil which such poems as “ Terror,” “ Crime,” 
and “ Ransom ” describe. To cope with himself and his environ- 
ment, he may have only untutored impulse, or he may have 
precise schemata. In either case, what he has is his, and it does 
not recognize the limits of his will and power. He may even have 
some solipsistic absolutes which would give meaning to experience 
if that experience could be beaten down and confined within the 
terms of his program. But of course it can’t be. Consequently, 
like George Posey in Allen Tate’s novel, The Fathers, like Ran- 
som’s “ Man Without Sense of Direction,” the isolated egotist 
lacks the means of giving dignity and value to what he does. 

Percy Munn, the central figure in Warren’s first published novel, 
Night Rider (1939) ,* is cut off from his parents—his father died 
when Munn was a child; his mother was remote and constrained— 
and from his homestead, which he farms through tenants, and for 
which, after his long absence while studying law, he has no real 


® Warren wrote two novels, still unpublished, before writing Night Rider. For the 
tirst, God’s Own Time (1931-1933), Warren sought a model in Thomas Hardy, with 
the result that the novel was too much like a play and allowed him no means for 
commenting on the action, which in this work, as in all the longer works to follow, 
was necessary to his purpose and characteristic mode, The second (1933-1935) was 
never given a title. After some work on a story which would later develop into At 
Heaven’s Gate, Warren began writing Night Rider in 1936. He looked this time to 
Conrad’s Nostromo, especially for its handling of the individual caught up in the crisis 
of a whole society. An interesting study might be made of the resemblances between 
Warren’s and Conrad’s fiction. 
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feeling. Though inclined to withdraw into aimless melancholy 
and a vague sense of deprivation and exclusion, though given to 
abstract speculation which tends to inhibit feeling and action, he 
becomes involved in the violent “ tobacco wars ” which swept the 
Black Patch region between 1906 and 1908.‘ Yet even after he 
has been made leader of a band of night riders, even when he 
gems most entangled in the destiny of others, he is still alone; 
in fact, the more he tries to commit himself to their hopes and 
sufferings, the less he succeeds, for there is in him no real humanity 
io be committed. Indecisive, wobbling between the desire to 
retreat from life altogether and the desire to live by feeding upon 
the vitality of strong men about him, who treat him rather as a 
son, he turns to violence and becomes for a short time an outlaw- 
idealist > somewhat like John Brown, though he has embraced 
violence not so much on behalf of something as in search of some- 
thing—something to give him an illusion of being. But it is too 
late, and the bullets of the soldiers stalking him for a murder he 
did not commit (but which, if he had, might have signified a 
devotion to something) strike the body of a man long dead within. 

Jerry Calhoun, one of two central figures in At Heaven’s Gate 
(1943), seems at first to be wholly different from Munn. The 
All-American boy-friend of the Twenties, he has come up from the 
fam through football and bond-selling to a vice-presidency in a 
bank. Murdock, the president, is caught in embezzlement; his 
daughter, whom Jerry hoped to marry, is murdered; and Jerry 
ends up back in his old bed on the farm asking himself, “ What 
had be been? And what did he share with that Jerry Calhoun 
who, long ago, had lain there? ” What he shares, and shares with 
Penrey Munn, is the melancholy bordering on sullenness, the 
nse of loneliness and exclusion which was likely to come over 
him even when he sat in the shrine of power and spoke the lan- 
guage of the mysteries, and the indecisiveness which made him 
dependent upon the seemingly stronger personalities around him. 
But not on his father; for, again like Munn, he is cut off from his 


‘The Planter’s Protective Association was established in Guthrie in September, 1904. 
One of Warren’s earliest memories is of the troops still stationed in the village when he 
vas a boy to prevent the recurrence of dynamiting and burning of barns and warehouses. 

‘The term “outlaw” was first applied to Warren’s protagonists by Michel Mohrt 
(“Robert Penn Warren and the Myth of the Outlaw,” Yale French Studies, No. 10, 
0-84). My phrase “ outlaw-idealist ” owes something to it but is more restricted and 
places greater emphasis upon law. 
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father and the homestead, though the father still lives. Indeed, 
almost all of the important characters in At Heaven's Gate have 
cut themselves off from their fathers: the debutante, Sue Mur. 
dock, rebels against her father’s abstract lust for power over 
others; Slim Sarrett, the poet, pretends his father is dead; Sweet. 
water, the labor organizer, had found his father’s pulpit rhetoric 
and genealogical pretensions unbearable and had run away to sea; 
and Murdock, the banker, though he keeps his rheumy old wreck 
of a father living with him, simply exploits for public relations 
and profit the sentimental nostalgia the “ Confederate captain” 
inspires. Trapped in the unfurnished prisons of their egos, they 
live without real communion in the meaningless noise of the city, 
where mechanisms, like the pistol in Munn’s hand or the nifle 
in John Brown’s, offer them an illusion of power over their sur- 
roundings. Yet, though the isolated egotists feel themselves ex- 
cluded from the group and the covert objects of its sly, accusing, 
secret eyes (a persistent symbol in all of Warren’s major work), 
the urban group itself is but a fragmented collection of others 
as lonely as they. No society it is, in Faulkner’s phrase, a “ ram- 
shackle confederation against environment.” 

Jack Burden, who is, in the final meaning of the book, the true 
protagonist of All the King’sMen, is another indecisive man cut 
off from the past. His father is a strong, wise old aristocrat who 
has done much good and evil in his time, and can face, when he 
must, his guilt and refrain from doing further wrong. But the 
father cannot acknowledge the son, who was begotten in adultery. 
He cannot pass on his wisdom, partial though it is; he can only 
pass on toys and outward symbols of his way of life which have 
little meaning since the whole of that way cannot be told. Even 
less of an idealist than Percy Munn and never an outlaw, though 
he is momentarily tempted to go outside the law and employ a 
private executioner, Jack Burden simply drifts. He is skilled in 
gathering historical data, but he fails completely to see their 
meaning and attempts to use history as a one-way street away 
from the present. He examines the papers of Cass Mastern, who 
had done evil and accepted the responsibility for it, and thereby 
accepted himself and the terror of his condition. But like the 
heirs in Warren’s poem “ History,” who 
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Of all the most weary 

Most defective of desire, 

Shall grope toward time’s cold womb; 

In dim pools peer 

To see, of some grandsire, 

The long and toothed jawbone greening there, 


Burden cannot discover what the past signifies with respect to 
himself and his time. Weary and defective of desire, he turns the 
jetachment of an historian into an isolation from all direct experi- 
ace and responsibility so extreme that he can practice his skills in 
rsearch in an attempt to destroy the integrity of his father (the 
integrity is unshaken, but the father kills himself) and the data 
te turns up lead, at last, to the destruction of Willie Stark, on 
thom he depends just as Munn and Jerry Calhoun depended 
upon those about them. In the end he comes to understand the 
neaning of Cass Mastern’s story and of his own bizarre career: 
‘If you cannot accept the past and its burden there was no 
future.” So he moves out of time into time, out of history as a 
rfuge into history as the human condition. He survives. 


More like John Brown are the egotists who, far from hovering 
in uncertainty or isolation, act promptly and decisively according 
to abstract ideological systems to which they would reduce all 
ing, ignoring or destroying whatever cannot be subsumed under 
thm. Bogan Murdock, the financier of At Heaven’s Gate, is 
me of these: even his body, used precisely as a tool, is perfectly 
controlled by his will. He relishes the impersonal, irresponsible 
power of the finance capitalism being developed in the industrial 
New South, which he calls “ our world.” Yet inwardly he is no 
nore alive than Percy Munn. Isolated from his father, wife, and 
thildren, he lives in the country, but to him the land is no more 
thn a place for riding, a ritual of status and an assertion of 
ontrol without joy or human significance. He tries to define him- 
elf by the imposition of his will and by the rhetoric of Progress, 
but he does not deceive Slim Sarrett, who tells him, “ You . . . 
present to me the special disease of our time, the abstract 
passion for power, a vanity springing from an awareness of the 
‘mptiness and unreality of the self which can only attempt to 
teecome real and human by the oppression of people who manage 
‘0 retain some shreds of reality and humanity.” Yet Sarrett him- 
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self is not more real or human, for he too tries to live by will and 
rhetoric: to force his idea and self-image on his environment. He 
wishes to be known as the artist, the poet, who, he says, 


never feels the need to “ make up” anything. He is the only person 
who never experiences that need. He finds in facts ample occupation, 
and he can afford to face them. He doesn’t have to “ make up” him. 
self or his own life, or “ make up” a sweetheart or wife or friends or 
children. He can accept people and things without reinterpreting 
them to flatter his needs. The artist is the enemy of blur. 


With his quick intelligence he can discover and expose the self- 
deceptions of others; he sees immediately how they “ make up” 
things to answer their needs. Warren uses him in part as a device 
involving the interpretive comment of the novel in the dramatic 
necessities of his characters and thus making the exposition move. 
One of the consequences, and one of the means to irony and insight 
in the novel, is the revelation that Sarrett’s conception of the 
artist as one who never makes up anything is itself one of the 
things Sarrett is “ making up ” in order to will himself into being 
a poet. Though he does not realize it, Sarrett is very much like 
Murdock, whom he so well understands. He does not know this 
because, like Murdock, he has deceived himself—with the mys- 
tique of the artist as seer rather than the mystique of the business- 
man as Statesman. Like Murdock he attempts “ to become real 
and human by the oppression of people who manage to retain 
some shreds of reality and humanity.” The oppression at first 
seems slight: he wishes only that they accept his elaborate fiction 
about himself and his past. When Sue Murdock talked with hin, 
“ she had the feeling that she wasn’t talking to anybody, that he 
wasn’t there. .. .” Eventually she discovers that she was right, 
that he is not there but is off behind the person he presents for 
her inspection, busily “ making up ” a romance of the Poet. She 
angrily threatens to expose him. Then he shows how far he wil 
go to protect his abstract idea. He strangles her. True son of 
Murdock, he is to be seen, ultimately, as the instrument through 
which the banker destroys his disloyal daughter. 

Keith Amos, the doctor-scientist of “ Proud Flesh ” who became 
Adam Stanton of All the King’s Men when the play evolved into 
the novel, follows the dream of pure science, and, like Sarrett, 
kills to protect—or rather, to avenge—his dream. He and his 
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sister Anne (the Anne Stanton of the novel) were devoted to 
their father and were not separated from him until after they had 
reached adulthood. Yet they had inherited no means of coping 
with evil and chance. Neither could face their “ betrayal” by 
their father, the disclosure that he had tampered with justice to 
serve a friend. As Burden says of Adam, 


It is because he is a romantic and he has a picture of the world in 
his head, and when the world doesn’t conform in any respect to the 
picture, he wants to throw the world away. Even if that means 
throwing out the baby with the bath. 


In a moment he delineates that picture: 


Adam, he is a scientist, and everything is tidy for him, and one mole- 
cule of oxygen always behaves the same way when it gets around two 
molecules of hydrogen, and a thing is always what it is, and so when 
Adam the romantic makes a picture of the world in his head, it is just 
like the picture of the world Adam the scientist works with. All tidy. 
All neat. 


Just so it is with Keith Amos. Warren tends to see the man 
of the pure idea as the form of the alienated egotist perhaps most 
representative of our time. In the description of Percival Skrogg, 
the political fanatic of World Enough and Time, whose flesh is 
so withered and without need or desire as to make him almost 
disembodied will and idea, the narrator observes, “‘ His race has 
multiplied and become the glory and horror of our time... . 
What was real was an idea inside himself and all outside the idea 
which was his true self—both the wide world and his own meager 
body was nothing but chaos which could become real only in so 
far as it was formed by his idea.” Yet in the end, Skrogg, forced 
into a duel by his unwavering pursuit of the idea, achieves, when 
he unexpectedly kills his opponent, that moment of completeness, 
control, and fulfillment that the egotists seek. But he does so at 
the cost of discovering the world and the body in and through 
which the moment must be realized. From this follows the dis- 
covery of fear and the fact that “he was part of the world, after 
all, and that the pitiful body he wore was part of himself and 
precious. More precious than any idea.” 


The men of action in Warren’s long works begin more or less 
at the point that Munn and Skrogg reach shortly before they die. 
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Willie Talos, the tough, energetic political boss in “ Proud Flesh,” 
is a much simpler, cruder, less intelligent Willie Stark, and like 
Stark resembles an incessant pioneer rather aimlessly expending 
great energy upon his environment simply to stay alive (not 
because the environment would overwhelm him if he did not, as 
it might a true frontiersman, but because it is the only mirror he 
has, and, being crazed and tarnished, will not reflect his image 
unless he keeps in motion). The violence to which Munn and 
Skrogg turn in the end is Talo’s way of life, yet it does not suffice 
and he tries to participate in more violence through the exploits of 
his son, a football star. As he gradually becomes aware of the 
extent to which he is the victim of his own momentum, as he 
sees how purposeless it is, he tries to recover meaning and repose 
in an affair with Anne Amos. But she was seeking the same things 
in his strength and the distracting violence of their relations; 


4 
If it was for strength, I cannot take him in weakness. 
If for decision, it cannot be in concession. 
I lived in the clutter of time, and I found no reason. 
Therefore, I said: If, at all, there is reason, 
It lives in the affirmative instant out of time, 
For the past is dead and the future in it like maggots. 
I said, I will look steady at the heart of flame. 
Therefore, I say that in my conduct has been 
No accident, no casual remission of will. 


So Talos goes to the people for direction: ‘“ For your will,” he 
tells them, “ is my law. For your good is my good. For your hope 
is my hope. I would live to be able to look you in the eye.” They 
are too isolated from one another to share a law, a good, a hope. 
They looked to him to provide them. Al Suggs, the traffic cop 
who becomes the Sugar Boy of All the King’s Men, reveals that 
their need of Talos is almost identical with Anne’s when he says, 


I was nameless, but he has now named me. 
And aimless, but he has now aimed me, 
And flung me, and flings—Oh, errand 
Blind with the glittering blindness of light. 


Suggs’ target turns out to be Keith Amos; he achieves his meager 
destiny when he shoots down the scientist after Amos has shot 
Talos. 


Though Willie Stark evolved from Talos, he was not simply’! 
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more thorough portrait of a man of action. To date, Warren’s 
most extensive drawing of the type is Wilkie Barron, who exactly 
balances Percival Skrogg in World Enough and Time and works 
with Skrogg to destroy Jerry Beaumont (or rather, to enable 
Beaumont to destroy himself). For Barron is sheer process. 
Where Skrogg is steadfast and fanatically single-minded—is the 
pure, fixed idea—Barron is utterly inconstant, embracing each 
new cause that offers a chance to act. He is contingency, inchoate 
particularity, is the very world itself, in which he lives with 
triumphant success and total lack of real being. Beaumont veers 
between Skrogg and the idea removed from the world, and Barron 
and the world removed from the idea; between the impossible 
ideal that misleads and the violent action with which the idea 
cannot cope. Significantly, when these two conspire, they drive 
Beaumont to kill Colonel Fort, his substitute father who had the 
knowledge Beaumont needed to live by but, like virtually all 
fathers in Warren’s work from Judge Irwin to Aaron Starr, could 
not communicate with his heir. 

When we look to Willie Stark, of All the King’s Men, we see 
that he is more nearly the owtlaw-idealist, whose prototype was 
John Brown, than either Talos or Barron. In comparison with 
\dam Stanton he is a man of action; yet to a degree he combines 
like Brown the man of action with the man of idea. Jack Burden 
is the real protagonist of All the King’s Men, but his nature and 
situation prevent his initiating any action: someone else has to 
charge the book with action until Burden is ready to act upon 
the knowledge acquired by observation and acknowledgement of 
his complicity, even in withdrawal. The duty falls to Stark. Be- 
cause of this, and because of the enormous energy and personal 
loree he radiates, he seems to be the protagonist. The energy 
and his need to be on the move in order to be aware of himself 
are emphasized at the beginning of the novel when he is shown 
plunging in a great black machine down a long, empty highway, 
accompanied by his son, the heir to his violence and his victim. 
They are emphasized again in his promiscuity, in his references 
to his political power as a meat-ax, and, most subtly, in the great 
hospital he builds. This hospital signifies the apparent triumph 
ofman by implement (the scalpel joins the meat-ax) and action 
over time and change, but it is, in the last analysis, only implement 
ind action used for preservation of the body, which is itself still 
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another implement. ‘The hospital is but means and not the end, 
che moral referent and definition of life and humanity, which 
Siark tries to make of it. And yet, within the limits of his under. 
standing—and that understanding is much greater than Talos’s— 
Stark is an idealist, even a romantic like Stanton, suffering from 
‘The momentary illusion of individual power,” which Allen Tate 
believes to be a “ prime quality ” of the romantic imagination, 
Stark wants to do good, to serve justice; and, at a fearful cost, 
he does so by going outside the law and debauching the legislature 
and the courts. He has, up to a point, a shrewd knowledge of 
men and the ambiguous nature of life. He knows well that the 
past and present are essentially the same; he does not look back 
to a happier time; if he looks into the past at all, it is to discover 
the place where the secret guilt of his enemy lies buried. For, 
he insists, “‘ There is always something. . . . Man is conceived in 
sin and born in corruption and he passeth from the stink of the 
didie to the stench of the shroud. There is always something.” 
An able, energetic pragmatist who insists that “ The law is always 
too short and too tight for growing mankind. The best you can 
do is do something and then make up some law to fit . . . ,” he 
serves as the salty, articulate spokesman for just the sort of moral 
relativism that Tate had attacked in the clumsy, earnest poem 
“ Retroduction to American History,” which, Warren has said, 
made a profound and lasting impression on him when he was at 
work on his study of Brown. Stark’s action is almost as blind 
and meaningless as Wilkie Barron’s; his good only a means of 
doing business: 





“When your great-great-grandpappy climbed down out of the tree,” 
he telis Adam Stanton, “. . . he began to make up Good as he went 
along. He made up what he needed to do business, Doc. And what 
he made up and got everybody to mirate on as good and right was 
always a couple of jumps behind what he needed to do business on. 
That’s why things change, Doc. Because what folks claim is right 
is always a couple of jumps short of what they need to do business.” 


But a times comes when he vaguely apprehends another good, 
when, indeed, he stops doing business for its sake: he insists that 
his new hospital be built by honest contractors and he goes back 
to his wife in an effort to recover something of the life of the 
homestead, which he had repudiated. He acts from a great yearn- 
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ing which he cannot express. All his loquacity, his gift for meta- 
phor and allusion, his ready examples desert him when he tries 
to explain what he seeks, and he is left breathless and frustrated. 
But he is still acting far outside the public law. His referent is 
the compulsive need of his unassuaged ego. His hospital cannot 
cure him. He is the cancer, the proud flesh, of the social body, 
until he is killed in accordance with the malignant private law 
he had devised to do “ business.” 

Jeremiah Beaumont, protagonist of World Enough and Time, 
is the most exhaustively—even tediously—analyzed of Warren’s 
isolated egotists. More the outlaw-idealist than Willie Stark and 
far more so than Percy Munn, whom he closely resembles in his 
fastidiousness, his brooding, his loneliness, he is of all these figures 
the one most like John Brown. For in him, as in Brown, the man 
of idea is fully joined with the man of action, not momentarily, 
as they were with Munn, or with Sarrett and Skrogg, but from 
the beginning. Consequently, he is at the same time the most 
ambiguous of the egotists and yet the most representative, if not 
of modern man (for perhaps Warren is right in suggesting that 
today we veer toward Skrogg) then of Man. In Beaumont’s 
struggles to realize his nature, Warren dramatized not just various 
aspects but the whole problem of the relation of the particular 
to the universal, the individual to the group, and the moment to 
History. So doing, he supplied that penetration of the outlaw- 
idealist which had been missing from the biography twenty years 
earlier, 

Like John Brown, Jerry Beaumont feels from early childhood 
that he is one set apart, and he yearns for great distinction in 
the eye of the world. Extremely self-conscious, he is given like 
Brown and Slim Sarrett to acting out roles before himself, but 
he does not know how to impose them upon his intractable setting. 
Cut off from his father, an embittered veteran of the Revolution 
fom whom he inherits his longings and his tendency toward 
melancholy but no wisdom about the world and man, he finds 
mother father in Colonel Fort, who persuades him to enter law 
ind politics. Unlike Munn and Stark, Warren’s other lawyers, 
he thinks much about the nature of law and man’s relation to 
it, and the novel might be called the record of his struggle to 
interpret it by the light of his private conception of Justice. Yet 
what is that Justice? Something flung to him casually by Wilkie 
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Barron, who simply delights in goading and bewildering hin, 
Wilkie tells a story of a girl Fort has seduced and prods Jerry 
into thinking it is his high calling to avenge her. Bemused by his 
ideal, Jerry marries the girl without love, thereby compounding 
her seduction, murders Fort, lies, teaches his wife to lie, fakes 
evidence, and deceives his friends. Yet, a lawyer and, where others 
are concerned, an exacting rationalist, he expects other to honor 
truth and the strictest letter of the law and is furious when they 
resort to anything approaching his own falsehoods and deceptions. 
He is no relativist such as Stark: his private law has come out 
of impulse, vanity, and self-deception (for he deceives no one 0 
cruelly as himself), but it is an absolute as much as Sarrett’s 
conception of the artist, and for it he tries alternately to live 
outside the world and time because they will not conform to it 
and inside them in order to compel them to conform. Thoughtful, 
driven by pride and guilt to justify himself, able to see many 
aspects of an incident (but never until the end that combination 
of them that will reveal the truth about himself), he expresses 
himself with great clarity and force in the autobiography he writes 
in order that others shall recognize him on his own terms. Yet, 
for all his articulateness and the exhaustive analysis of his per- 
sonality and motives introduced by having a modern commentator 
look back upon his autobiography and the records of his trial, he 
is not so representative nor so life-like and convincing as, for 
example, Willie Stark. In order to get at all of the ironies and 
paradoxes of the relation of the one to the many and of the Word 
to the Flesh, and in order to stress the monomanic self-absorption 
of the trapped egotist, Warren dwells upon Beaumont’s idealism 
to the degree that the reader tends to overlook almost everything 
else that would make him believable and human. Jerry approaches 
the one-dimensionalism of Warren’s impossibly oversimplified 
scientists, Keith Amos and Adam Stanton.’ Consequently, in 
many portions of the novel, he is not so much not a tragic hero 
as a pathetic manic-depressive whose psychosis moves us to pity 
without instructing us. 


enti ; , gil aoa 5 sa eye 

This misconception of the nature of the scientist is characteristic of Fugitive 
Agrarian thought and may be seen everywhere in Ransom’s God Without Thunder, 
his critical essays written before 1945, and Tate’s poems and diatribes against positivists 
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That Beaumont and the other egotists are intended to have 
such a scope of meaning is suggested not only by many interpola- 
tions scattered through the novels but also by the structure of 
“The Ballad of Billie Potts.” At its outset the poem seems to 
consist of two widely separated works broken up and then fitted 
together somewhat as Faulkner joined the two wholly unrelated 
stories in the first edition of The Wild Palms. There is the ballad 
of young Billy, outlaw and heir to his father’s violence, in flight 
from his crime and responsibility to the West and a new name, 
who returned to the homestead to realize his fate and to give his 
old name its full meaning. And there is the choral commentary 
apparently concerned not with Billy and his fate but with the 
condition of modern men, addressed as “ you,” who is lost, cut 
off from the land, and groping in the abstract city for his former 
imocence. The two elements are set apart by meters, rhythms, 
levels of usage, characteristic imagery, and tone—at least at first. 
But gradually the styles move toward each other as the elements 
shift and change and merge into a total meaning: Billy is “ you ” 
and his story, his symbolic journey, is that of Everyman. So are 
the other egotists in flight from the terror of the human condition, 
not only by virtue of what they are but also by virtue of their 
part in the making of America. Today our nation is what they 
made it out of their lack of inherited standards of conduct, their 
mobility and detachment from place and community, their atti- 
tude toward the West and the future, their inveterate pioneering, 
their pragmatism, instrumentalism, and preoccupation with means. 
The story of Warren’s own region and a story of America as a 
whole are projected by John Brown’s part in bringing about the 
Civil War and the triumph of industrial economy; by Percy 
Munn’s part in the conflict of the agrarian community with the 
corporation; by Jerry Calhoun’s and Bogan Murdock’s parts in 
imposing finance capitalism and urbanization on the South; by 
Willie Talos’s and Willie Stark’s roles in developing the power 
state; by Jerry Beaumont’s place during the struggle in Kentucky 
over the role of public law and the individual’s responsibility to 
it; and, most recently, in Band of Angels, by Tobias Sears’s belief 
that two centuries of injustice to the Negro might by reason be 
expunged in the parliaments of the very men who practiced the 
injustice. Over the last quarter of a century, the young student 
reading American history for pleasure has developed into one of 
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the most thoughtful and dedicated of the poets and novelists (all 
too few in a land that does not believe much in the future, for 
all the talk of Progress, because it does not really believe in the 
past) for whom History is what Jack Burden learned at last; a 
corridor into the present—and the Eternal. 


I 


At about the time he turned eighteen, Warren contributed five 
short poems to Driftwood Flames, a pamphlet gotten up by an 
undergraduate literary society at Vanderbilt. Turning over these 
mercifully forgotten pieces, one acquainted with Warren’s later 
work is struck by the vision of nature suggested in the abruptly 
violent imagery of some of the lines. The hills are steep and 
rocky; the winds are cold; light fails; and the few moments of 
wavering beauty evoke feelings of loss and guilt. 

It is a matter of some interest. Warren, who spent many 
pleasant afternoons roaming the country around Guthrie and his 
grandfather’s farm in Twigg County, has a feeling for the texture 
of life outdoors that is equaled in our day only by Faulkner's. 
Put down in one of his novels, one senses exactly where one is. 
But however much Warren may have enjoyed his boyhood 
rambles, the things he has chosen from his precise and sensitive 
observations combine, in even his earliest work, to form a region 
of violence and nightmare. One understands why his protagonists 
find it intolerable and why they 


must deny Nature 
And leap beyond man’s natural bourne and constriction 
To find some justification for the natural. 














That bourne is the swampland in which John Brown hid out after 
the massacre at Pottawatomie. It is the landscape of the “ Ken- 
tucky Mountain Farm ” and the poems that followed, “ Pondy 
Woods,” “ The Return: An Elegy,” and “ Eidolon,” greatly en- 
larged but exhibiting the same terrible emblems. Viewed another 
way, it is the inner world of what Warren seems to take to be 
the modern spirit, made manifest. In his longing for a new en- 
vironment, Warren’s trapped and tormented egotist really wants 
to escape the precinct of his own mind—to fulfill himself in self- 
denial. The nature he would deny is really himself. To under- 
stand him, one must consider his surroundings. 
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It is a country of decaying woods strung with looping vines, 
oi leached and stony upcountry and fat black bottomland, and of 
dark pools where great logs surge up from the depths, roll slowly 
over to reveal shapeless horrors, and sink without a sound. In 
the spring the rivers flood and leave trash and slime in the trees, 
which stink when the sun bears down. The weathers lock the land 
with blue frosts and pound it with heat. But there are moments 
in the fall when a haze mantles the far hills and the heart aches 
with a sense of the opportunity missed. Later, when he was 
working on “ Proud Flesh ” and At Heaven’s Gate, Warren shifted 
the locale of many of his poems to the nightmare of the city. 
“Crime,” “ Pursuit,” “ End of Season,” and others show with 
ihe same precision and vividness of the earlier poems a grey waste 
populated by physical and moral cripples. Tires scream, stale 
odors of cooking lie on the thick air, and “ the mail lurks in the 
box at the house where you live.” 

In the country and the city, among the shadows of change and 
accident, disaster crouches with unblinking patience. Percy Munn 
glimpsed it as he stood by Senator Tolliver’s bright fire. 


(It is} an accident that I’m here now, he decided. And looking across 
the big, pleasant room with its soft carpet and fine furnishings and at 
the leaping firelight and the known faces, he was aware of how strong 
accident was—how here he was, warmed and fed, and surrounded by 
these people who, if he spoke a single word, would turn pleasantly to 
him, and how cold it was snowing outside, all the countryside filling 
up with snow that would blind all familiar contours, and how but 
for accidents which were his history he might be out there, or else- 
where, miserable, lost, unbefriended. How anyone might be. That 
thought made the room, and all in it seem suddenly insubstantial, like 
adream. The bottom might drop out; it was dropping out even while 
you looked, maybe. 


« 


And soon he is “ out there . . . miserable, lost, unbefriended.” 
Betrayed by the ambiguity and accident, he longs to impose the 
will’s bright shapes and definitions upon the coiling flux: “ ‘If 
everything could just be brought together at one time, one place, 
just so you could fight it and have it over... so you could get at 
it, all at once.’ ” But his friend Captain Todd, who has learned to 
live with things as they are—even with the death of his beloved 
son, to whom he had not managed to communicate his wisdom— 
gives the answer, “ ‘ Never a time in a man’s life when everything 
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is like that, so you can just lift up your hand, and win or log 
and settle everything. Almost that way, maybe once or twice in 
a man’s life. But never so you can settle everything. It’s too much 
to ask.’”” Man must learn to live with the mixture of good and 
evil which is in and around him, which so permeates all being 
that every act, even his simplest, purest, most selfless, is attainted 
and can be either good or evil according to the perspective from 
which it is seen. Having sought “ a pure act, outside the world... 
the perfect justice self-defining and defining self, defining all,’ 
Jerry Beaumont finds himself ringed by hairy faces leering and 
winking and charging him with the most abased and calculating 
self-interest. In recollection he muses, 


If a man lives by what he feels to be the truth in him, and discovers 
in a single instant that the tongue of the world says differently of him, 
there comes the fear and shame that what he had held to be the 
truth in him may not be the truth after all and there may be no 
truth for him but the terrible truth now given him by the tongue of 
the world. And if a man is robbed of his truth, and of a sudden, how 
shall he know what he is? 


How shall he know what he is? The question sets forth the 
problem and the impulse of Warren’s protagonists from John 
Brown to Amantha Starr. From it unfold the forms and actions 
of his novels, his plays, and his two long poems. Put another 
way, the problem is one of coming to terms with Nature and with 
oneself as part of it, while the impulse is the need of the self- 
centered protagonist for fulfillment—which, as the protagonist 
must slowly and painfully discover, can be had only within man’s 
natural bourne and constriction, awful as they seem to be. How- 
ever, the terms upon which he may fulfill himself change in suc- 
cessive works as Warren’s mind becomes increasingly speculative 
and his art develops from the comparatively simple study of 
Percy Munn, who wants just “ to have something to look forward 
to ..., something to move toward, to hope for. Some direction,” 
to the extremely subtle and involute analysis of the nature of 
truth and justice, and of the relation of the individual to them 
in the career of Jerry Beaumont. It is to these conditions and 
the changes they undergo that we now turn. 


The need for fulfillment is referred to most explicitly during 
choral commentary in “The Ballad of Billie Potts.” There is 4 
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suggestion, more metaphorical than metaphysical, that the irapulse 
toward fulfillment is a cognate of some indefinite cosmic force 
which drives the goose that “ hoots north where the starlit marshes 
are” and the salmon that “heaves at the fall.” The force and 
quality of the need are suggested in a series of symbols developed 
in the poem around the terms name and face, first used for this 
purpose in “ Proud Flesh,’ though Warren had begun earlier 
to develop their symbolic functions in such poems as “ The Re- 
turn,” “ The Return: An Elegy,” and “ Aubade for Hope.” In 
the play, Al Suggs, a gunman, praises Willie Talos for giving 
him a name—by which he means a direction and meaning. Anne 
Amos, denouncing her brother for his evasion of life, tells him, 


there’s a death in you, though it walks and talks, 
For you have taken it in, is in you like bread, 
Or like breath, and is your name, and your name is nothing. 


This symbol, used intermittently in the play, is central to both 
the commentary and the narrative of the ballad, for on both 
levels name and face represent individual identity and being. 
Unable to confront the terror of his condition, man may seek 
a new identity and being which premise a different condition: 


There is always another country and always another place. 
There is always another name and another face. 

And the name and the face are you, and you 

The name and the face, and the stream you gaze into 

Will show the adoring face, show the lips that lift to you 
As you lean with the implacable thirst of self, 

As you lean to the image which is yourself, 

To set lip to lip, fix eye on bulging eye, 

To drink not of the stream but of your deep identity. 


But he rises thirsty and unfulfilled, for 


in the new country and the new place 
The eyes of the new friend will reflect the new face 
And his mouth will speak to frame 
The syllables of the new name 
And the name is you and is agitation of the air 
And is the wind and the wind runs and the wind is everywhere. 


In the end, Billie is slain. At the hour of his death, his father, 
who murders him, names him, and we realize that his fulfillment, 
withheld as long as he repudiates his name, was to die thus. He 
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inherits at that crisis his selfhood and his part in the human con- 
dition. The name, spoken on the darkness, defines all. The com- 
mentary closes the poem by pointing out that the reader must 
also inherit the evil, the ignorance “ Which is your name . ,, 
Which is your luck.” 

Insiead of simply going West to take up the hopeful new name 
and face, the egotist may struggle to resist time and change, to 
prolong a womb-state of pre-experiential innocence and _not- 
knowing, trying like Keith Amos “ to keep some corner of the 
world clean against all forces,’ or like Jack Burden to retreat 
into the narcosis of historical research and journalism—of pure 
fact without adjudication of values and meanings. The theme 
of the longing for lost innocence is one of the first to appear in 
Warren’s poetry, going back to “Letter of a Mother” and to 
“The Return ” in the “ Kentucky Mountain Farm ” series, both 
written in the period when Warren first left his region. The theme 
is most heavily emphasized in All the King’s Men. Early in the 
novel, Jack Burden speaks of “the clammy, sad, little foetus 
which is you way down in the dark which is you too” that “ lifts 
up its sad little face and its eyes are blind, and it shivers cold 
inside you for it doesn’t want to know. . . . It wants to lie in the 
dark and not know and be warm in its not-knowing.” But, he 
observes, “ the end of man is to know.” Yet Burden has his per- 
sonal images of childlike not-knowing, and he iries to live by 
them: by, for example, the vision of Anne Stanton as a little girl, 
floating whitely in the dark water under a black sky as in a womb. 
When she robs him of this image by becoming Stark’s mistress, 
he retreats into the idea of an absolute determinism which absolves 
him of all responsibility to know and to judge. 

Failing to recover the prenatal security, the egotist, especially 
when a man of idea, may turn to abstractions and attempt to 
force his environment to conform to his partial view of the world 
and to the needs of a self that will not acknowledge man’s bourne 
and constriction. He may try to establish a wholly new world ina 
new place where innocence seems possible to one who has fled 
the old name and the old face. Or he may yield to what is called 
in World Enough and Time “ the first and last temptation ” and 
undertake to “redeem ” the old familiar world. This putting the 
idea ehead of the world is the way of the egotist as outlaw-idealist 
and leads to pride and “ cold exile from mankind.” It leads, as 
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well, to the second great error: supposing that the ends justify 
any means; that is, accepting implements the world offers after 
he has found ineffective the means suggested by the idea. Thus 
Willie Stark and Jeremiah Beaumont feel entitled to work for 
a private good by means of a public evil. 

Or the egotist may seek fulfillment by exploiting others, as 
Lucille Christians and Percy Munn try to use each in adultery, 
as Anne Amos and Willie Talos try to find direction in each other, 
as Willie Stark tries to take to himself the touchdowns of his son, 
as Jerry Beaumont sacrifices all those near to him for the great 
drama of his soul, and Amantha Starr unconsciously offers up 
Hamish Bond and Rau-Ru to her image of Little Manty. A 
corollary of this use of others, because of the way it proceeds, is 
to attempt fulfillment through violence as do the men “ born to 
no adequate definition of terror” in the poem “ Terror.” A foot- 
ball player in “ Proud Flesh ” explains the function of violence 
when he calls it 


An instant window which, though blurred 
And cracked and bleared, from the shuttered room 
Of the heart’s indignity and doom, 
Gives on a scene none had inferred 
In our confusion—wide waters stern 
And measured under the sun’s wide eye: 
White wings under that uncontrollable sky, 
Astonishing, in the distance, yearn. 
He asks, 
Oh, let our ignorance be lit 
By that bold moment’s rift and gleam, 
That accident and fragment may seem 
Fulfilled and for the pattern fit... . 


That is what Sue Murdock seeks in loveless coupling and break- 
neck driving and riding. It is very close to the most terrible of 
the evasions that do not fulfill. 

This last is blind immersion in nature, whose horror Allen Tate 
suggested in “ The Fallacy of Humanism” and dramatized in 
[he Fathers. Only in World Enough and Time is this evasion 
studied closely, though it is suggested in the sexuality of Jack 
Burden’s first marriage in All the King’s Men and in the attempts, 
described in “ The Ballad of Billie Potts,” to drown in Time 
which is “ only and always beginnings.” Here is an attempt to 
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recover the womb state not by the imposition of abstractions but 
by its opposite: the immolation of all reason, particularly of moral 
intelligence, in an effort to achieve the innocence of beasts; the 
attempt, as Beaumont explains it, “to deny the idea and its 
loneliness and embrace the world as all.” Beaumont seeks it 
through orgies of lubricity with his wife in the darkness of their 
prison cell. Later, among the Western swamps ruled by a humped 
and hairy Pan, Le Grand Boz, he “ fled into the brute wilderness 
where all is innocence, for all is the same in that darkness, and 
even the shameful canker is innocence.” For 


he had found here a kind of peace, a peace which he called the “ black 
inwardness and womb of the quagmire.” It was a peace with no past 
and no future, the absoluteness of the single, separate, dark massive 
moment that swells up fatly like a bubble from the deep mud, exists 
as a glove of slick film housing its noxious gas, then pops and is 
gone.... 


But he finds that “ that innocence is what man cannot endure and 
be man.” 


The evasions fail, Warren makes clear, because fulfillment, in 
anything except death, depends upon self-knowledge. In an essay 
on Shakespearean tragedy imbedded in At Heaven’s Gate and 
ironically attributed to Sarrett, who sees the self-deceptions and 
lack of self-knowledge in others yet is as much deceived and 
ignorant as they, Warren pointed out the dependency and in- 
directly the parallels between his egotists and Shakespeare’s tragic 
heroes. 


The essay argues that the “ one theme ” on which Shakespeare’s 
tragedies are written is “the necessity for self-knowledge.” 


Bacon wrote: Knowledge is power. Bacon was thinking of knowledge 
of the mechanism of the external world. Shakespeare wrote: Self- 
knowledge is power. Shakespeare was thinking of knowledge of the 
mechanisms of the spirit, to which the mechanisms of the external 
world, including other persons, are instruments. In other words, 
Shakespeare was interested in success. By success, he meant: Self- 
fulfillment. But his tragedy is concerned with failure. Naturally. 
The successful man . . . offers one the smooth surface, like an egg. In 
so far as he is successful he has no story. He is pure. But poetry is 
concerned only with failure, distortion, imbalance—with impurity. 
And poetry itself is impurity. The pure cry of pain is not poetry. The 
pure gasp of love is not poetry. ... 
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The essay is “ in character ” and takes its occasion from Sarrett’s 
personality and situation. Yet its place in Warren’s own vision 
of man is suggested not only by its relevance to the recurring 
themes of his longer works but also by the fact that in the spring 
of 1942, when he was at work upon At Heaven’s Gate, Warren 
read a paper entitled “ Pure and Impure Poetry ” as one of the 
Mesures Lectures at Princeton, wherein he developed Sarrett’s 
idea of a complex, impure poetry which is faithful to the whole 
body of experience. “ Poetry,” he argued, 


wants to be pure, but poems do not. ... The poems want to give 
us poetry, which is pure, and the elements of a poem, in so far as it 
isa good poem, will work toward that end, but many of the elements, 
taken by themselves, may actually seem to contradict that end, or be 
neutral toward the achieving of that end. 


The end of man is to know, and poetry gives him not the pure 
idea, but knowledge of the impure thing-in-itself, which may be 
himself. 

In All the King’s Men there is added to the theme of self- 
knowledge that of admitting to responsibility. Not found in 
either Night Rider or “ The Ballad of Billie Potts,” it appears 
incidentally in “Proud Flesh” and is dragged suddenly and 
clumsily into the ending of At Heaven’s Gate when Duckfoot 
Blake stumbles into the realization that “everything mattered.” 
In All the King’s Men the theme is first extensively developed in 
the story of Cass Mastern, which is the key to that novel as the 
stories of Willie Proudfit, Ashby Wyndham, and Munn Short 
are the keys to Night Rider, At Heaven's Gate, and World Enough 
and Time—and as, in a somewhat different way, the stories of 
Billie Potts and Lilburne Lewis are the keys to the long poems. 
Cass Mastern, Jack Burden learns, 





lived for a few years and in that time he learned that the world is 
all of one piece. He learned that the world is like an enormous spider 
web and if you touch it, however lightly, at any point, the vibration 
ripples to the remotest perimeter. ... It does not matter whether or 
not you meant to brush the web of things. 


But when Burden first read the story, he could not understand it, 


for to him the world then was simply an accumulation of items, odds 
and ends of things like the broken and misused and dust-shrouded 
things gathered in a garret. Or it was a flux of things before his eyes 
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(or behind his eyes) and one thing had nothing to do, in the end, 
with anything else. 


But at last he fulfills his name and gives it meaning: he takes 
up the burden of his responsibility and survives Stark, who lived 
by stark abstractions, and Adam, who longed for the garden 
innocence and could not bear the knowledge of his father’s Fall. 


With the recognition of responsibility there comes a knowledge 
of one’s brotherhood with other men, which enables the egotist 
to break out of his “ cold exile.” It comes to Jack Burden when 
he acknowledges his kinship with Tiny Duffy, the spongy lick- 
spittle who had told Adam Stanton of his sister’s affair with Willie 
Stark, knowing that Adam would shoot Willie. Burden has his 
chance to destroy Duffy in almost the same way: he has only to 
tell Sugar Boy, the little gunman who had lived in and only for 
Stark, what he knows about Duffy. But he recognizes his brother- 
hood with Duffy in the very instant of the telling and refuses to 
take the law into his own hands, even though the moment seemed 
to offer him the pure realization, the expiation and purgation for 
which Munn, Beaumont, Skrogg, and others outraged by the lack 
of order and finality in life had longed. His refusal to act irre- 
sponsibly is his most significant action and the first movement 
back to the life he had so long evaded. Of all the novels, All the 
King’s Men comes nearest to offering hope that some sort of 
meaningful life, under the desperately earned knowledge of how 
to live, can be achieved by the isolated egotist. 


Yet there is in this representation of an essential, perhaps even 
the definitive, experience of contemporary man, a contradiction, 
or, at the least, a paradox which seems to admit such nihilism 
and moral relativism as the concept of fulfillment should preclude. 
This emerges most clearly in World Enough and Time. Tt is not 
simply a contradiction within Beaumont as an individual: rather, 
it permeates the whole drama of which Beaumont is only a part, 
and it permeates the commentary by the contemporary observer, 
issuing at last in the final question, so heavily emphasized, so 
authoritative by virtue of its position at the very end of the novel: 
“Was it all for nought? ” 


Tn all likelihood the novel as a whole may be regarded as the 
answer. Then what might that be? Jerry Beaumont comes at 
last into his self-knowledge when his wife, dying, charges him 
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with using her as he has used all others. In the meditations that 
follow, he acknowledges his guilt and prepares to return to his 
execution (going by will to meet what Billie Potts stumbled into 
by “luck ”). He will shake the hangman’s hand and call him 
brother. Wistfully he looks back and thinks, 


There must be a way I have missed. ... There must be a way whereby 
the word becomes flesh. There must be a way whereby the flesh 
becomes word. Whereby loneliness becomes communion without con- 
tamination. Whereby contamination becomes purity without exile. 
There must be a way, but I may not have it now. All I can have now 
is knowledge. But in my anger and betrayal I did not guess that that 
is all we need: Knowledge. That is not redemption, but it is almost 
better than redemption. 


The knowledge, of course, is of the true condition of Nature and 
of the Self as a participant in it. How shall this condition be 
known? There must be some fixed referent—some idea, some 
Word. From the first pages the commentary insists upon the need 
of this referent. And just as surely it insists that the referent 
origmates in man, is “ made up,” and inevitably betrays. The 
betrayal is part of the knowledge the egotist must learn so that 
he will not try to impose his abstractions upon his environment. 
Thus the referent much resembles the illusion that Conrad tells 
us man must have in order to live—the splendid lie, such as 
Marlow tells at the end of “The Heart of Darkness,” which 
appears to give meaning to what is meaningless, or, at least for 
man, is an impenetrable mystery. Js all for nought? The most 
hopeful answer in terms of this work seems to be, “ We cannot 
say.” For there is shown no way whereby the word can become 
flesh and the flesh become word: whereby the idea can be carried 
into meaningful action. At one point in the novel there is a 
description of Colonel Fort which, in its context, seems but an- 
other of these bursts of irresponsible rhetoric, one of those mo- 
ments of self-indulgence in the exuberance and joy of a fabulous 
gift for verbal improvisation, which may be found in all of 
Warren’s works except a few short poems such as “ The Garden.” 
Yet, looking back to it from the end of the novel, one sees that 
in this unexpected place we may be offered the answer to the 
question. Fort is said to have 


the sadness of a man alone with a question which the world could 
never answer, for the question was the man himself. There is no 
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sadness like the sadness of a man who knows the secrets of the world 
and of power, for only that man is forced to face the blankness of the 
last secret. 


But perhaps this was not the last secret after all. 


Brother to Dragons, Warren’s second long poem, was published 
in August 1953, nine years after he had first looked into the 
records of Lilburne Lewis’s frightful crime while gathering material 
in the Library of Congress on the trial of Jereboaim Beauchamp 
(who became Jeremiah Beaumont), six years after he set down 
the first tentative lines. The title was taken from Job: “TI ama 
brother to dragons and a companion to owls.” Like the Old 
Testament poem, the work combined elements of fiction, drama, 
and dialectic to assert the responsibility of man for the crimes he 
commits unwittingly and in good heart, to depict suffering beyond 
all limits of reason and justice, and to testify to the abiding 
mystery of the universe and, despite all, to the possibility of hope. 

Again the problem upon which action and commentary turned 
was the necessity on the part of a lonely man, self-centered, of 
coming to terms with Nature and the Self. For 


All life lifts and longs towards its own name, 
And toward fulfillment in the singleness of definition. 


Again the story followed a pattern formed around the symbolic 
journey of flight and return and embodied the name motif and 
the generic imagery of the pool, the West, and the watching eyes. 
Again the protagonist veered between the excessively abstract 
idea and the chaos of unorganized experience—between the blind- 
ing light and the blinding darkness—until he achieved self- 
knowledge, recognition of his guilt, and admission to the brother- 
hood of man. But this time there was no question of the referent, 
the absolute that defined the meaning of his fate. Warren chose 
to call it by an unfashionable, even an archaic, term: it was 
love of man. ’ 

As a child Warren had heard a distorted version of the story. 
It was still part of the folklore of the region. But two things 
helped to make Lilburne Lewis’s act more than just a sordid 
bit of frontier violence: on the same night in December 181], 
during which Lewis hacked a Negro slave to death, the first of a 
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lng afterwards the coincidence was cited as an instance of God’s 
yrath; and Lewis was the son of Thomas Jefferson’s sister, Lucy. 
After Warren read the account in old newspapers and abolition 
literature collected at the Library, he kept wondering what it 
meant. He thought of writing a novel based on the murder, but 
quickly saw this was not possible. The day-to-day circumstances 
were without interest or the right shape. The ending was too 
arbitrary. The real interest was philosophical, especially because 
of the contrast between the crime and Jefferson’s conception of 
man and what that conception has come to stand for in Ameri- 
can thought. To bring this interest out, there would have to be 
more commentary than a novel could support.’ A friend who 
was a dramatist suggested that Warren put it into a play. Con- 
sidering this, Warren saw that dramatic movement would necessi- 
tate a chorus. Jefferson would be the logical choice for it; but 
then the chorus would devour the play. By the summer of 1946 
Warren had decided to try another narrative poem in ballad form, 
but he soon realized that he was up against the same problems 
that had confronted him when he thought of using the material 
fora novel. Finally, he settled on the “ tale in verse and voices ” 
in which the personae spoke only when compelled to by their 
feelings or by their part in the events and the development of the 
ideas. They were brought together in no time and no place. That 
is, ordinary considerations of situation and movement were tran- 
seended. In this way Warren could make Jefferson the protagon- 
ist, as he ought to be for the sake of the theme, without having 
to distort or pad the record of Jefferson’s actual life. In no time 
and no place Warren could make Jefferson confront the crime 
he had apparently repudiated while he lived. He could juxtapose 
the past and present to show what Jack Burden had learned at 
great cost: that History means something in the present. Perhaps 
to suggest how much this history meant to him, he put himself 
into the poem. More than that, he made “R.P.W.” one of 
three lonely egotists who struggle with nature, and described his 
two Journeys, as symbolic as the journeys of Billie Potts and 


"The same seems to have been true of the story of Jereboaim Beauchamp, even 
though its point did not hinge so much upon its connection with an actual personage. 
Perhaps this is why the novel is so unsatisfactory, so verbose, repetitious, and ultimately 
inconclusive. 
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Jerry Beaumont, to the bluff where the Lewis house once stoo( 
above the town of Smithland, Kentucky. On that bluff, the poem 
suggests, he came to terms with nature and his heritage. His 
story and that of Jefferson’s own coming to very similar tern; 
emerge from the commentary on the career of Lilburne Lewis 
an idealist gone mad. 

Lewis yearns to fulfill himself, but the desire pulls him two ways, 
Severed from his father, from whom, it is suggested, he inherited 
his instability, he is, for all his show of authority, unusually de. 
pendent upon his mother, and he longs for the womb-state, or, 
failing this, for the tomb and obliteration in darkness. Yet he 
longs, too, for something to live by, to give his action meaning 
and his name a content. He has that “ simplest vanity of self” 
which permits “ no escape from the movement toward fulfillment.’ 
So he seeks the “ thrilling absoluteness of the pure act ” to give 
him “the peace of definition.” Horrified by evil, he tries, never. 
theless, to immerse himself in it because, though it makes him 
despair of good, it offers him immolation. These conflicting in. 
pulses tangle in his darkening mind, until, like Jeremiah Beamon, 
he tries to settle everything by stooping to the means of the 
world for the sake of a private Higher Law. By killing a slave 
he hopes to reassert his love for his mother, to affirm justice, an( 
to achieve in one perfect instant both the light of a great good ani 
the womb-blackness of a great horror. But, like Munn’s instant 
of pure realization when a tobacco warehouse is blown into the 
air, his instant fades, and he turns wearily to the unmitigabl 
blackness of death. His story is one of flight only; it ends 
Beaumont’s might have had his effort at suicide in the priso 
succeeded. 

But it is Jefferson’s story that is the real center of interes 
as Warren had foreseen it would be. He is the egotist as man 0! 
abstract idea, thereby somewhat resembling in this Bogan Mur 
dock, Adam Stanton, and Percival Skrogg. He had known the 
evil in Nature and man. As he says, 


I saw the conduct of life. I saw the things 
Men do.... 


I read the books, and know that all night long 
History drips in the dark, and if you should fumble 
Your way into that farther room where no 

Light is, the floor would be slick to your foot. 
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Nevertheless, he believes man capable of innocence; he believes 
man can and must “ redeem Nature.” Thus he makes his first 
great error: he derives a definition of absolute good from a partial 
and inadequate image of the world. Then, confronted by Lil- 
burne’s frightful deed, he plunges from his first to a second error. 
Still oversimplifying, still depending upon a partial view, he comes 
to believe that man and Nature are only evil. He does not seek 
immolation, as Lilburne had when he came to the same conclu- 
sion, but he feels himself swallowed by the darkness. For 


Lilburne is an absolute of our essential 

Condition, and as such, would ingurgitate 

All, and all you’d give, all hope, all heart, 

Would only ‘be disbursed down that rat hole of 
the ultimate horror. 


%” 


In “ that idiot vortex” one comes at last to the center “ Where 
Nothing screams nothing.” So Jefferson decides to locate all mean- 
ing in pain: 

Oh, it is real. It is the only real thing. 

Pain. So let us name the truth like men. 

We are born to joy that joy may become pain. 

We are born to hope that hope may become pain. 

We are born to love that love may become pain. 

We are born to pain that pain may become more 

Pain, and from that inexhaustible superflux 

We may give others pain as our prime definition. . 
This being so, “ There’s no forgiveness for our being human,” 
for there is nothing from which forgiveness could take its meaning. 

At the climax, Jefferson moves from this second abstraction to 

afull view. But first, like Jack Burden and Jeremiah Beaumont, 
he must pass through self-knowledge and the acknowledgment 
of responsibility. Though he had decided that only pain was real, 
he had behaved as if he could deny Lilburne on moral grounds. 
But his sister, who admits that in some way she must have failed 
her son and shared responsibility for his act, and who has found, 
she says, her final fulfillment, argues that love, not pain, is the 
means of definition under which all can be apprehended and most 
nearly understood and under which a man can act as a man. She 
begs Jefferson not to foreswear his love for Lilburne. Then Meri- 
wether Lewis, a distant relative and Jefferson’s adopted son and 
spiritual heir, charges him with betrayal. The patrimony of 
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Jefferson’s earlier concept of man and Nature had left Lewis unabk 
to cope with his experience. As Lucy was to Lilburne, so Jeffe. 
son had been to Meriwether. Here is the crisis in Jefferson’s story, 
When he acknowledges his complicity in Meriwether’s destruction, 
Lucy is able to point out his crime in repudiating Lilburne ani 
its roots in his fear of himself, his fear that even he was “ capabk 
of all.” To deny this knowledge of the mixture of good and eyj 
that is the essential condition of all men, even himself, he has 
stricken Lilburne as Lilburne had stricken George, the slave. Lucy 
tells him, 


And as George was to Lilburne, so Lilburne is to you, 
And as innocence was all Lilburne wanted, it is all 
You yourself want, or have wanted. But, Brother, 
If you would assume the burden of innocence. . . 


You must take his hand, and recognize, at last, 
That his face is only a mirror of your possibilities, 
And recognize that you 

Have deeper need of him than he of you, 

For whatever hope we have is not by repudiation, 
And whatever health we have is not by denial, 

But in confronting the terror of our condition. 

All else is a lie. 


Accepting this, Jefferson can accept all: 


Nothing we had, 
Nothing we were, 
Is lost. 

All is redeemed 
In knowledge. 


It is “R.P. W.” who applies the knowledge of no time and m 
place to the behavior of a contemporary American. His story 
is told in fragments. Like so many of the characters in the long 
works, he had found it hard to reconcile himself to the humanity 
of his father and had gone forth to become a “ strayer and 4 
stranger.” 

I have, in other words, shared the most common 
Human experience, which makes all mankind one, 
For isolation is the common lot, 

And paradoxically, it is only by 

That isolation that we know how to name 

The human bond and thus define the self. 
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Standing for the second time on the bluff above Smithland, where, 
on his first visit, he had confronted evil in a snake, symbol of 
“the earth’s inner darkness,” he sees the great Cumberland River, 
with all its filth—and its confident flow. It is a mixture of horror 
and hope: not a confirmation but a symbol of the inward meaning 
which a man must make for himself. It comes to Warren in this 
instant that 


If there is glory, the burden, then, is ours. 
If there is virtue, the burden, then, is ours. 


All men are in all things, in the lifted meat-ax, in Meriwether’s 
suicide, in the “ yell for glory.” For altogether 


We have yearned in the heart for some identification 
With the glory of human effort, and have yearned 
For an adequate definition of that glory... . 


It is the best hope, because we have, 
Each, experienced what it is to be men. 


The yearning and the experience argue for him the necessity of 
virtue. 


In so far as man has the simplest vanity of self, 

There is no escape from the movement toward fulfillment. 
And since all kind but fulfills its own kind, 

Fulfillment is only in the degree of recognition 

Of the common lot of our kind. And that is the death of vanity, 
And that is the beginning of virtue. 


The recognition of complicity is the beginning of innocence. 

The recognition of necessity is the beginning of freedom. 

The recognition of the direction of fulfillment is the death of 
the self, 

And the death of the self is the beginning of selfhood. 

All else is surrogate of hope and destitution of spirit. 


In this, the new innocence called for at the end of “ The Ballad 
of Billie Potts,” the egotist escapes from himself into brother- 
hood and love. In a symbolic gesture, “ R.P.W.” picks up one 
or two acorns from the spot and goes down into “ the world of 
action and liability.” 

One may look at the other long works as preparation for Brother 
to Dragons. Each exists by itself and has its own meaning and 
worth; yet it is difficult to keep the works apart. There are too 
many similarities and even repetitions among them. In a way 
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this is fortunate, for each work illuminates the others. But reading 
them we are reminded of Warren’s limitations. Even Brother to 
Dragons, towering on the foundation of the earlier works, shows 
him to be, for all his spectacular gifts, a curiously narrow writer, 
With his extraordinary sense of the texture of life, his mastery 
of many modes of prose and poetry, his knowledge of the Ameri- 
can past which is partly of the head and the disciplines of scholar. 
ly research and partly of the heart and the folk-say he heard as 
a boy—with all these Warren brings to his work more resources 
than almost any other writer in America. He undertakes works 
whose great scope has been cited often in this essay. Yet there 
remains the impression of constriction. 

If his alienated egotist be Everyman and particularly the 
modern American, what shall we make of his history? Certainly 
Warren’s dramatization of his yearning to fulfill himself helps 
to explain much of the American’s bemusement with the attitudes 
of the pioneer long after the last western frontier has vanished, 
his fascination with implements, his obsessive concern with the 
new, his self-righteousness in dealing with other nations (Is not 
Mr. Dulles an outlaw-idealist?) , his loneliness within the group, 
his eagerness in embracing the absolutes of the Organization as 
guides to conduct. (Jerry Calhoun is the Organization Man 
whose firm went on the rocks: with all its faults, At Heaven’ 
Gate is, among many other things, the best business novel of the 
last two decades.) The conceptions behind the reading are familiar 
enough. They have been put forward many times, notably in the 
two Agrarian symposia to which Warren contributed, I'll Take 
My Stand (1930) and Who Owns America (1936). It is in the 
dramatization of the conceptions that Warren makes his special 
contribution to unraveling the knot of our history. And it is here 
one feels the narrowness. 

Consider Jefferson. Of all of Warren’s egotists, he is the most 
important: by his position in history his words carry the greatest 
possibility for meanings beyond the broad, familiar conceptions. 
He is the symbol of American idealism and faith in the possibility 
of a total mastery of our environment. It is convenient to Warren's 
reading of history that Jefferson bears his own name in Brother 
to Dragons. Yet if Warren had changed it, as he did those of 
Jereboaim Beauchamp and Colonel Sharpe in writing World 
Enough and Time, his function would still be the same. What 
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matters, then, is not so much whether the voice is that of the 
actual Jefferson as whether it can carry its symbolic burden. It 
does so only falteringly. 

It is inconsistent; the passage on the buffalo dance is wholly 
out of keeping with the personality developed elsewhere in the 
poem. But, more important, the voice is oversimplified in just 
the way that Adam Stanton was oversimplified. Jefferson’s re- 
sponses, even after all allowance is made for the exigencies of 
the medium, are too simple and singleminded; he is, for example, 
too easily and swiftly abashed and won over by Lucy. Conse- 
quently, the ideas tend to exist somewhat independently of the 
experience, not because, as Warren would have it, a man has 
carried his thought to an excessive degree of abstractness, but 
because the man is himself an abstraction to begin with. So, in a 
way, but not to such a degree, are the protagonists of all the 
long works. 

Of course, all protagonists are abstractions. As E. M. Forster 
says, Homo Fictus is more elusive than his cousin Homo Sapiens 
and lives a queer half-life in which degrees and proportions are 
widely at variance with those we ourselves encounter. But we 
forget the difference: we pretend that Homo Fictus is Homo 
Sapiens and spends about as much time in bed simply sleeping, 
eats somewhere besides at banquets or “ interesting ” restaurants. 
We take the whole of his world on faith and believe, despite the 
odd appearance of as much of it as we see in even the most 
naturalistic novels, that it is just about the same as ours. That 
is, unless something reminds us of the difference, and in Warren 
something does. It is those very repetitions which make each of 
his long works an illumination of the others. 

How similar, from work to work, are his men of action and 
his men of ideas, his boyish heroines, his big talkers, his yokels. 
How exactly they repeat the pattern of excommunication from 
the father and the homestead, flight, and the struggle to return. 
How often their journeys take them through the same landscape, 
and how tiresome become the images of decaying filth, of the pool, 
the watching eyes, the diver bursting into the air, the dark horror 
wavering up from the bottom of the swamp. How often from the 
earliest poems onward these elements combine to represent just 
about the same aspects of our experience, the same reading of 
our history. Warren has never said that these were the only 
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aspects, but the effect of such repetition and exclusive concem 
with them suggests that they are the only ones he takes int 
account. In the end, Warren’s image of man seems at times to 
be just such a partial one as the whole of his work is intended 
to oppose. 

But why, quite apart from the thesis, is one so aware of and 
surprised by this narrowness? Is it not that the very breadth of 
Warren’s work and the variety of his gifts propose standards we 
would scarcely apply to most writers? Is it not that, when we 
step back a little, we realize that he is narrow only in comparison 
with the work that we think he alone among living writers might 
accomplish, since Faulkner has the scope but not the control? Js 
not the sense of narrowness a wry and paradoxical tribute to his 
comprehensiveness? 

It is Shakespeare’s achievement that makes us so aware of his 
defects. Warren has said that Shakespeare has been the greatest 
single influence on his own work. Some of its defects are rather 
Shakespearean: the over-abundance, looseness, reliance on verbal 
invention at points where the organization falters, for example. 
This essay has tried to suggest that some of its virtues are Shake- 
spearean, too. Like his master, Warren looks to violent stories 
from the past for the meaning of the present. His skill with those 
stories is so great that for all the faults noted he is one of the few 
writers of our time whose work can be set beside Shakespeare’s 
without suffering an intolerable humiliation. 


Dartmouth College 
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